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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


Mine 
Lamps 


The steel-and-iron con- 
struction of the Edison 
Battery gives great du- 
rability to the Edison 
Mine Lamp. It stands 
up in service. It gives 
ample, unfailing light. 
Successful use has made 
the Edison the Standard 
Electric Mine Lamp of 


America. 


Ask for Bulletin $00-N 


The only storage 
battery with any 
iron or steel in 
its construction 
or elements. 


mn 
Battery 
Motors 


There’s a big advan- 


‘tage in using the steel- 


and-iron Edison Battery. 
“hen you can depend on 
your storage battery 
locomotives for steady, 
reliable service, day in 
and day out. You can 
depend on freedom from 
trouble. You can be as- 
sured of greatest produc- 
tion at lowest cost. 


Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


New York 
San Francisco 
Philadelphia 


Boston 
Los Angeles 
Scranton 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


Detroit Chicago 
New Orleans Denver 
Pittsburgh Syracuse 


Cleveland Seattle 
Kansas City Atlanta 
New Haven Washington 
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Good Air Hose 


must possess a cover of the necessary toughness, 
a tube that will resist the disintegrating action of 
oil, and the flexibility necessary to prevent kinking. 
Its cover is built to more than withstand all the 
punishment to which air hose is subjected. Its tube 
is made of the best oil-resisting compound yet de- 
veloped. It is the most flexible when new, and 
will remain flexible longer than any other pneu- 
matic hose made. 


Prove the worth of 4810 by installing several 
lengths on your work. 


United States Rubber Company 


The World’s Largest and Most Experienced 
Manufacturer of Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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CYANIDE 


one of the few things 
obtainable at 


Less Than Pre-War Prices 


Supplies of all kinds are selling at 
prices more than double pre-war figures. 

Aero Brand Cyanide is a conspicuous 
exception — its cost is actually lower 
than the pre-war price of sodium 
cyanide. 

The savings in making “CYANIDE 
FROM AIR” are being shared with the 
consumer in the current prices asked. 

Aero Brand is equal in efficiency, per 
pound of contained cyanide, to any 
other brand. Thousands of tons have 
been used for ore reduction in Mexico, 
Canada and the United States. Results 
are described in Booklet E, copy of 
which will be mailed on request. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


511 Fifth Avenue New York 
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What Will You Tell 
The Big Boss? 


Sooner or later the Big Boss is going to ask 
you, “Bill, Hyatt Roller Bearings would be 


‘ -a mighty fine thing to have on our ore cars 


—why haven't we got them ?” 


Be ready for him—ask your ore car manu- 
facturer to bid on cars equipped with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings and be ready to tell 
him that these modern bearings have been 
saving the company money for a long time. 
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THE KOPPERS COMPANY 


Designers and 


Builders of 


By-Product Coke Plants 
Benzol Recovery Plants 

Motor Fuel Recovery Plants 
Ammonia Recovery Apparatus 


Tar Distilling Plants 
By-Product Gas Producers 
Gasoline Absorption Plants 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


on the operation of 


By-Product Coke and Gas Plants and their Auxiliaries 


Properties Examined 
Engineering Reports and Financial Statements Prepared 


Coals Analyzed and Tested 


THE KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


TWO RECENT SUCCESSFUL INSTALLATIONS 


The two hoists illustrated here were built for the Cambria Steel Company of Johns- 
town, Pa., and are equipped with all VULCAN Safety Features. 


The smaller hoist is used on a tender-shaft with double hoistway. It has two lose- 
drums with air-operated jaw clutches, is provided with overspeed and over-wind 
safety devices. It is used to hoist from different levels, with balanced or unbalanced 
loads from either side. Inclosed steel herringbone gears run in oil and bearings are 
equipped with oil-retaining housings. 


The larger hoist has 7 to 9-foot double cylindro-conical drum, with a capacity for 
800 feet of rope on each side. It is equipped with all safety features, has inclosed 
steel herringbone gears running in oil, oil-retaining housings on every main bearing, 
and wedge-adjustment on all bearing caps to take up wear. The post brakes are 
operated and regulated by a brake-application governor. 


Correspondence invited. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


Designers and Builders of Hoists for 70 Years 


1736 Main Street Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Maintaining a high vacuum throughout 
the day’s run: 


Whether you are pulling a vacuum on a condenser or some 
other piece of vacuum apparatus, you cannot attain maximum 
overall efficiency without a really good vacuum pump. One of 
the old slow-speed types cannot maintain the high vacuua and 
handle sufficient volume unless it be over-great in size, weight, 
and the floor-space requirement. 


An Ingersoll-Rand Vacuum Pump is of the modern, carefully 
balanced, high-speed type, affording large capacity per unit 
of size. Its efficiency out-distances that of less up-to-date 
machines. It is easier to install, less troublesome to maintain, 
and less costly to operate. 


In an Ingersoll-Rand Vacuum Pump you obtain the advantages 
of inclosed dust and dirt-proof construction, automatic flood and 
force-feed lubrication, minimum floor-space, and the assurance 
of faithful and efficient service throughout a long life. 


Bulletin 3038 describes the Imperial duplex machines, 
both steam and belt-driven. Shall we send you a copy? 


Ingersoll-Rand | 


11 Broadway, New York 
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Specialized industrial training eliminates 
mistakes that are costly in time and material 


Free School 
for Arc Welders 


HE above illustration shows two 
views taken in the General Elec- 
tric Company arc welding school 

at Schenectady, where courses are 
given in the following work: 


Course 1: Repairs to steel castings. 

Course 2: Repairs to iron castings. 

Course 3: Repairs to steel plates and 
tanks. 

Course 4: Recovery of broken taps 
and drills from castings. 

Course 5: Welding of high-speed 
steel to low-carbon steel. 

Course 6: Welding and cutting by 
carbonarc, 


In from six to eight weeks men who 
have had no arc welding experience 
become efficient welders at the General 
Electric Company school in Schenec- 
tady. 


Each student’s record is kept and will 
be mailed on request to employer send- 
ing him to school. 


This training is necessary as, unless 
operator holds a steady arc of uniform 
length, “cold welds” will be formed 
which will readily break open when 
subjected to a strain. 


Dozens of prominent firms and depart- 
ments of the U. S. Government availed 
themselves of the opportunity to have 
their men receive this exceptional 
training. 


Instruction is free of charge to em- 
ployees of those purchasing G-E arc 
welding equipment. 


Send for Bulletin 48953 on our Arc Welding School 


Electric 


Schenectady, N.Y. 


43-2 54 
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vy Helps the Men set 
to work on Time ge 


“The 
FEDERAL 


Electric Siren 
(or Whistle) 


V4 


The weird, penetrating screech of the Federal Electric 
Siren, ranging from a low rumbling groan to a piercing 
cry, is heard by your men for miles around even if 
“they areasleep. Your men will instantly recognize this 
signal as their call to go to work. It gets them to 
work on time. 

Absolutely reliable—always ready for instant use at 
the touch of the button. Easy to reach and quicker to 
operate than any other signal. Averages only $2.00a 
year for electricity—there is no other maintenance ex- 
pense. Requires no expensive installation equipment. 
Easy to install as per our simple instructions. Let us 
send you complete information and prices 
today of the Federal Electric Siren—the 
better signal for less money. 


Send Coupon 
Today 
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Other Worthington Products 


Gyratory Crushers, Jaw Crush- 
ers, Air Compressors, Mine 
Pumps, Revolving Stone 
Screens, Ball and Tube Mills 


Worthington “Garfield” Rolls 


OR constant operation on large tonnages, 

Worthington “Garfield” Rolls have established 
the record of having crushed more ore than all other 
makes of rolls combined. 


The service delivered by Worthington “Garfield” 
Rolls is so elastic and such great variety of speeds 
may be obtained that even where crushing-plant 
capacity has been increased these famous crushing 
rolls continue to deliver and to satisfy. In no case 
has a Worthington “Garfield” Roll been displaced 
by any other design. 


The success enjoyed by this Worthington crushing 
roll is entirely due to careful manufacturing, correct 
design and first-quality materials—the same char- 
acteristics that have made Worthington pumps and 
pumping machinery standard since 1840. 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 
Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 
Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 


PUMPS—COMPRESSORS—CON DENSERS—OIL & GAS ENGIN ES—METERS—MINING-ROCK CRUSHING &CEMENT MACHINERY 


Deane Works, Holyoke, Mass 


WORTHINGTON 
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Send for this New Illustrated Booklet 
on Mine Car Lubrication 


HE Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana), has just published a 
booklet which points out the 
methods of eliminating certain losses in 
the transportation of the coal from the 
working face of the mine to the tipple. 


It is the purpose of the booklet to save money for you by lowering 
the cost of wear and tear; by lowering the cost of overcoming friction; 
and by lowering the cost of lubrication. 


The booklet illustrates and describes the different lubricatin 
methods used in the various types of mine car wheels and axles, an 
explains which grade of Superla Mine Car Grease is best suited to the 
particular equipment in use in your mine. 


This grease is made in three consistencies: 


Superla 18 Grease Superla 39 Grease 
Superla 57 Grease 


These three grades vary only in consistency or body—not in quality, meet the 
requirement of every make and type of wheel and axle in use in mine cars. 


They are greases possessing unusual lasting qualities. One filling will last from 
one to six months, depending, of course, upon the type of wheel, the condition of 
the equipment, and the service required of the car. 


Superla Greases are insoluble in water. They are not affected by acid, by 
water, or by gases that may be _ in the mine. In fact they effectively seal 
the bearings and protect them from outside action. 


Superla Grease will not harden or gum, separate or break down, but A 4 
will allow a free rolling of the wheel. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) offers these greases with 
the firm conviction that they are the best that can be made for o 
the lubrication of mine car wheels. : 


A copy of the illustrated booklet is yours for the ask- Ry 


ing— mail the coupon today. & 
Car Lubrication as a - 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY Cts 
(INDIANA) 
910 So. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO Name 
Scate.. 


Oil 
Y (Indiana 
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W-S-M Double Drum High 
Type Hoist 


This illustration shows a W-S-M standard self-contained single 
reduction hoist. The herringbone gears are completely en- 
closed and operated in oil. The hoist has flexible coupling ring 
oiling pinion shaft bearings, dial indicators, hand operated 
clutches and post brakes. Hoists of this type are made in stand- 
ard sizes varying from one of 2500 pounds capacity at 300 feet 


per minute, with a drum of 24 inches diameter and 24 inches 


face, to one of 6500 pounds capacity at 800 feet per minute, with 


a drum of 48 inches diameter and 36 inches face. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Four Reasons Why 
It Quickens Production 


Goodrich “COMMANDER” Air Drill Hose 


intensifies ore and coal production in the 
following manner: 


(1) Its superior construction erases Delay. 
Sturdy in body and tough in cover, 
“COMMANDER” needs no wire-winding. 
This absence of wire is a genuine time-saver, 
If a heavy rock falls on “COMMANDER” 
it simply bounds away; if it falls on a wire- 
wound hoége it crushes the wire and closes 
the tube, possibly fractures it. 


(2) Being without wire, it is more flexible— 
easier to handle. 


(3) It can be dragged over the roughest sur- 
faces without injury to the cover. 


(4) Oil sucked in from the compressor cannot 
affect the inner tube. 


“COMMANDER” stands alone as the 
economic air drill hose. Abundant proof 
sustains this statement. May we send you our 


Mining Catalog showing “COMMANDER'S” 
advantages in detail ? 


Goodrich 


“Commander 
Air Drill Hose 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
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“Transmissions should be seen—Not HEARD” 
MORSE Engineers believe in this so they designed the 
MORSE SILENT CHAIN DRIVE. 

Study the principle of Morse silent chain drives and you 
will be convinced of their 99% efficiency. 


Are you confronted with problems of Motor Drives with 
short centers or in Dust, Gases, Acid Fumes or Steam? 
MORSE drives are your solution. 


Is the arrangement of your power peculiar? Write to 
MORSE engineers and let them extend to you their wide 
knowledge and experience with chain drives. 


SEND YOUR TRANSMISSION PROBLEMS TO 


MORSE CHAIN CO. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Silent Chains in the World 
MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE Address Nearest Office ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Bostor, Mass.............. 141 St. Caneda........ mes & Glasco, Regis’d 
Chicago, Ill...Merchants’ L, & T. Bldg. Montreal, St. Ficholas Bldg. 
Clavel and, Ohi ‘Engineers, Bldg. Toronto, Bank of Hamilton Bldg. 
roit, Mich..... war ve. 
Greensboro, N. G....... 905 Ashboro City, Finance 
Minneapolis, Minn 413 Third St. 
Ay San Francisco, Cal....Monadnock Bldg. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
ci Atlanta, Ga............. Chandler Bldg. St, Louis, Mo........... Chemical Bldg. 
Earl F. Scott, M. E. Morse Engineering Co. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
1920 VEST POCKET MEMORANDUM AND DIARY IN PRESS 
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APRODUCT CAN ONLY BE AS GOOD 
AS THE “ACTURER'S CONCEP~ 
TION OF WHAT A GOOD PRODUCT IS, 


OUR 3 manufacturers make a given product 
with identical specifications. All four turn out 
what they consider is a good product. Yet 
one of the four will be better made, do its work 

better and be a better product. Why? 


Because the manufacturer who made the superior prod- 
uct had a higher conception of how good his finished 
work must be before he would consider that it was a 


“good product.” 


Chicago Belting is not only made to be “the best pos- 
sible belting” but the conception which our company 
has as to what constitutes as belt that has sufficient 
quality to it to be stamped with our brand mark is 
consistently and uniformly high. 


Both our production and our sales departments ‘feel 
that their obligation to our belt users has not ended 
until each individual bel has been both rightly made 
and rightly sold. 


That we do both is attested to by many of the largest 
users of belting in the United States (names on request) 
who specify Chicago Belting exclusively and defer most 
of their transmission difficulties to our engineering serv- 
ice department. 


ChicagoBelting Company 


PITTSBURG LEATHER BELTING LOS ANGELES 


SEATTLE 
MILWAUKEE PORTLAND ORE. 
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Cut This Out 


and mail 


Chalmers & Williams 


Chicago Heights, 


We desire to crush......... ° 
tons 
per hour. 
The size of feed will be....... 
SYMONS sanniennenives, D Size of product desired is..... ; 
CRUSHER Isc Quote price and delivery of j 
machine or complete plant to t 


accomplish this work. 


Sign here 


TUBE MILL 


ALL FOUR WHEELS 
DRIVE TOGETHER 


In the Ironton, power is transmitted from double larger loads than any other locomotive of the 
driving-sprocket to both axles simultaneously. same weight, without overloading the motor or 
A very effective application of power. battery. 


The battery of any locomotive has a_pre- Investigate the Ironton 


determined fixed capacity, therefore the more 
efficient the locomotive the greater the amount 
of work secured from a given battery capacity. 


See them at work. Send for a list of Ironton 
owners in your vicinity. 


Write for catalog. Tell us the time most con- 
Due to its construction, the Ironton has handled venient for an interview with our sales engineer. 


THE IRONTON ENGINE C0, 


Pittsburgh— 584 Union Arcade Bldg. Philadelphia—1116 Fidelity Mutual Bldg. 
Chicago—735 Old Colony Bldg Birmingham, Ala.—1308 American Trust Bldg. 
Denver—570 Gas & Electric Bldg. Seattle, Wash.—Colman Bldg. 


Lexington, Ky.—1108 Fayette National Bank Bldg. Huntington, W. Va.—1016 Robson-Pritchard Bldg. 
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One reason for this is that before they are shipped from the factory these 
drills are thoroughly tested in hard granite and have proven their 
ability to keep on holding the lead and “setting the pace.” 


“Setting the Pace” 


hear miners everywhere now-a-days sayings that Waugh drills 
“set the pace” for all mining drills. They know that since first enter- 
ing the rock-drill field Waugh drills have taken and held the lead. 


Is your mine ‘‘all-Waugh’’ equipped yet? 


(K-12) 


TH EW Electric Mining Shovels 


for Underground Mining, Pit and 
Stock pile, Loading or Stripping 


We offer a complete line of Revolving Power Shovels up 
to 2-yard dipper capacity, and equipped for Electric, 
Steam, Compressed Air or Gas Engine Operation. 


Send for Complete Descriptive Catalogue. 


THE THEW AUTOMATIC SHOVEL COMPANY 
LORAIN, OHIO 
New York, 30 Church Street Chicago, Monadnock Block 


PORT DEPAR 
ERY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Yor« CABLES ALMACOa New Yori 
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ALWAYS AWAKE! 


Dinwiddie Automatic Mine Door 


THE ONLY MINE DOOR THAT OPENS FROM YOU 


A Saver of Life, Money and Property 


For Particulars Write 


DINWIDDIE STEEL AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
702 Fullerton Building - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mine 
| Equipment «4 


Storage Battery 
and Trolley 


Locomotives 
Rotary Scoop Car 


No. 5730 
Storage Battery Mine Locomotive 


Cars 
Track 
Switches 
od Railway Equipment Dump Ore Car 
Tae ATLAS (ar ann Mrz. Co 


Cleveland. Ohio. 


Pan ia 
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LIDGERWOOD HOISTS 


T IS NOT any one feature but the excellence of design, 
the care given to the workmanship and material of every 
part that has established the reputation of the Lidgerwood 
Mine Hoist for Speed, Safety, and Economy in mine work. 


LIDGERWOOD MFG. COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland Chicago Detroit Charleston, W.Va. Seattle Les Angeles London, England 


WATT CARS are designed to meet the individual requirements of the buyer. 
No guesswork about their operation. Tell us about your plant, and we will 
submit a car that will meet your haulage problem at a lower figure than you 
ever considered possible. 

Our plant, the largest of its kind in the world, devoted exclusively to car 
building. 


Write for our illustrated catalogues. 


THE WATT MINING CAR WHEEL CO. 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO 


Denver Office : San Francisco Office: Philadelphia Office : 
Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., N. D. Phelps, Edelen & Co., 
Boston Bldg. Sheldon Bldg. 235 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
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For Made in 

Handling Single 

Cars and 

Any Double 

Place Drum 
5-Horsepower Electric Hoist. 


Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 
Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 


GPreumelect 
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JAC oO BS BALANCED HORIZONTAL 
| PICKING TABLE SCREEN 
The Simplified Tipple 
For Most Satisfactory Screening Preparation and Loading of Clean Coal 


One of the recent 
J. &S. Tipples of 
large capacity. 


Write today for descriptive bulletin ‘*G”’ 


JACOBSEN & SCHRAEDER, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


Majestic Bldg., Chicago Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MACHINE TOOL EXCELLENCE 


—IN—;: 
LATHES 
PLANERS "#7 
BORINGJMILLS 
UP AND RADIAL 
DRILLS 
SHAPERS 


MILLING 
MACHINES 


BOLT MACHINES 
PIPE MACHINES 


We can supply you from the most complete stock of high-grade MACHINE 
TOOLS and SUPPLIES in the West. 


Special Catalogues on any tool. 


THE HENDRIE & BOLTHOFF MFG. AND SUPPLY CO. 


1635 Seventeenth Street Denver, Colorado 
LARGEST MINING MACHINERY HOUSE IN THE WEST 
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ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 


Manufacturers of all commercial sizes of hot rolled 


COPPER RODS 
Bare Copper Wire, Strand, Trolley 
Wire, Telephone and Telegraph Wire 


All operations from the mining of the ore to the finished 


product are under our direct supervision and management. 


GENERAL OFFICE: MILLS: 
CHICAGO, ILL. GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & BM Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & M A Brands 
Pig Lead—triccrcin—S- International (I. L. R. Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 
Highest Grade and Purity 
Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 
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Marcus 
Patent 
Coal 
Tipple 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 
Complete Coal Mining Plants Coal Washing Plants 


Marcus Patent Picking Table Coal Storage Plants 

Screen Coal Mine Power Plants 
Coal Re-screening Plants Sand Drying Plants 
‘‘Rands”’ Shaker Loading Booms Rotary Dumps 
Locomotive Coaling-Stations Coal Tipples 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 
General Offices, McCormick Building, Chicago 


AllissChalmers Manufacturing Co. 


Allis-Chalmers machinery forms the major part of the 


equipment of very many large milling plants; it is reliable 
because it is “‘built for service.” 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


4\ 
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DEVELOP 


OIL SHALE LANDS 


OF COLORADO BY USING THE 


WALLACE PROCESS 


(PATENTED) 


For which we control the Exclusive Rights in Colorado and are prepar- 
ing to install a TWO THOUSAND BARREL DAILY CAPA- 
CITY PLANT on our property. 


It is estimated that the oil shale of Colorado contains 58,000,000,000 
barrels of oil. 

The WALLACE PROCESS is the only process known that has been 
passed on by Colorado State and United States Government ex- 
perts as a COMMERCIAL process for treating oil shale. 


We are prepared to assist in financing the installation of commercial plants. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE 


The Shale Oiland Refining Corp’n. 


Executive Office 
110-116 Nassau Street New York City 


GN F 


Many mills continue using the oi! mixture merely suggested in the 
preliminary tests; others have found more efficient ones by making 


practical mill runs on oils that have given the best results on similar 
ores, 


Our line is very complete and includes some new oils recently 
developed. 


PURE PINE OILS, Steam and Destructively Distilled, 
COAL TAR and HARDWOOD CREOSOTES 


GENERAL NAVAL STORES COMPANY 


90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
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electrical, rope, airplane, piano, 
pipe-organ, flat wire (strip steel) 
hoops, bale-ties, tacks, nails, 


barbed wire, concrete rein- 
forcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 


gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing 
cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires for manu- 
facturing. 


Illustrated books describing uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago—New York Company 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 

Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment _ Tents 

Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 
Unexcelled Service Dependable Merchandise 
New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 
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GOODMAN SCRAPER LOADER 


Enables you to mine profit- 
ably a lower coal than you 
could work economically in 
any other way. 

Eliminates the difficulties of 
work in pitching seams, keep- 
ing the cars out of the rooms. 
Loads out any fall of coal 
much more rapidly than is 


LOADS YOUR P 
SAVES LABOR 


CARS OUT ON THE ENTRY 
D EXPENSE 
SPEEDS DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 


possible by hand shoveling— 
and that means higher pro- 
duction from a given number 
of working places, more fre- 
quent cleaning up of each 
place for cutting again, and 
a reduction of the territory 
to be served by each mining 
machine. 


There are also the big savings due to the avoidance of track laying and roof and bottom taking in 
rocms. Useful in both longwall and room-and-pillar mining, wherever the conditions, for any reason, 


make it desirable to avoid loading at the face. 


Different advantages in different situations 


Let us go into your own problems with you 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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Core Drilling 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING CO. 


DIAMOND DRILL 
CONTRACTORS 


BOATMEN’S BANK 


BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS 
MISSOURI 
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IT’S THE DOUBLE CRIMP THAT COUNTS 


in all “Perfect” Sereens. 


The wires are not bent, but 
crimped — they curve gradu- 
ally and gracefully over and 
under the intersecting wire 
without any sharp angles — 
thus 


Every wire is kept firmly 
in place. 


All strain being equally 
distributed. 


So assuring a uniform screen- 
ing surface and uniform screen 
aperture as long as there is 
sufficient metal left to carry 

The “Perfect” Screen book contains valuable the weight of the material to 
data on wire cloth. Write today for a copy. be handled. 


“If Better Screen Cloth Were Possible, Ludlow-Saylor Would Weave It’’ 


THE LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


“EXPLOSIVES” 


“Gold Medal” “Black Diamond” 
Dynamite Contractors’ Powders Permissibles 

A Variety for Every Need Permissible Explosives 

= Gelatin Dynamite 

Blasting Gelatin 

Stump and Farm 

Dynamite 
Blasting Powders 


Blasting Supplies to 
Fill Every Require- 
ment 


The Standard of Excellence 


ILLINOIS POWDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1548-51 PIERCE BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Works: Grafton, Illinois 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, Memphis—and many other Distributing Points 
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New York Engineering Company 
Specialists in Gold and Tin Placer Engineering and Equipment 
Empire Gold and Tin Dredges Empire Hand Prospecting Drills 
| Sluices, Riffles, Pipe Lines and Giants 


Our plant is most favorably located for export shipments, being on tide- 
water at Yonkers, N. Y., and on the N. Y. Central Railroad. 


Office: 2 Rector St., N. Y. 


New York Engineering Company 


Works: Yonkers, N. Y. 


At the Northwestern Mining & Exchange Company’s 


THE ROTARY CAR-DUMPER 


Loaded Trip Ready to Enter Dump 


quickly for reloading. 


Dumping Completed. Empty Cars below the Dump. 
Saves from one-half to three-quarters the time usually required for dumping. 


Saving of labor, savin 


Reduces number of cars needed, as dumping is done rapidly, releasing cars 


Enables use of more substantial solid-body cars, which last longer, require 
less repairs and prevent leakage of dust and coal along the haulage. 


of maintenance expense and increase of output, which means 
a larger production with same number of cars. 


CAR-DUMPER & EQUIPMENT CO. 


Grand Crossing, Chicago, Ill. 


Formerly Wood Equipment Company 
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for of ficiency 
Y\\ and ECONOMY 


There are two reasons why the 
use of Giant Explosives means 
better and cheaper blasting. 


They are the original American high explosives and the 
utmost skill backed by long experience is employed in 
their manufacture. Thus you are assured of uniform 
strength — always. 


They are Western products made by a Western company 
to especially solve Western blasting problems. 


No other brand of explosives can offer you these unusual 
advantages. ‘The genuine Giant Explosives may be 
identified by the Giant trademark on every case. 


THE GIANT POWDER CO., Con. 
Everything for Blasting” 
Home Office. San Francisco 


Branch Offices: Butte, Denver, Los Angeles, Portland, Salt 
Lake City, Seattle, Spokane 
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“Hercules Dynamite 


Will Do the Job” 


You'll hear this from thousands of men. In the 
mines, in the quarries, on engineering jobs of all 
sorts—they all know Hercules Powders—and 
know that they make good. 


Hercules dynamite can help yeu in your work. 
No matter whether you are mining copper ore, 
getting out road ballast, digging an aqueduct or 
grading a highway, one or another of the many 
formulas or grades of Hercules Powders will fit 
your needs. These powders will speed up work 
and cut costs. They have done it for others and 
will do it for you. 


If you think we can help you witheany of your 
blasting problems, write us. Our service staff is 
always ready to give you any information that will 
help you in your work, 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 

Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazleton, Pa. - 
San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 4 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. il 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 
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Gallery Tested 


In addition to the required tests at the station 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, all 
grades of Coalite and other ATLAS Permissi- 


Gallery duplicating 
conditions 1m gassy 


ble Explosives are subjected to constant tests and dusty coal 
by our own Laboratory Division. Closest mines, m which 
chemical control and tests in production guar- A TLAS P ermtisst- 
antee strength, uniformity and dependability. ble Explosives are 
The four grades of Coalite cover the entire tested constantly. 


fie]d of coal mining requirements. Coalite No. 
i is dense, slow, moderately strong—Coalite 2 
Dis dense, buta little faster and a little weaker 
than Coalite No. 1—Coalite 2 M L F is bulky 
and strong, but faster than Coalite No. 1 and 
Coalite 2 D—Coalite Y is bulky and the 
strongest and fastest of the Coalites. 

Our Service Division will be glad to co-operate 
with you in reducing mine wastes, safeguard- 
ing mine labor and producing coal of better 
required sizes. Special powder men await the 
opportunity to confer with you, 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Branch Offices: Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Boston; Chicago; Des Moines, Ia.; Houghton, Mich.; 
{eplin, Mo.; Kansas City; Knoxville; McAlester, Okla.; 

emphis; Nashville; New Orleans; New York; Phila- 
delphia; Pittsbure, Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pottsville, 
Pa.; St. Louis; Wilkes-Barre. 


Atlas Permissible 


Explosives 
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Du Pont Explosives Service 


—— Everywhere 


| 


= QDDynamite Mills 
Black Powder Mills 


Demand— 


Around the Horn 
in ’49 


A ROUND the Horn in ’49, in stately square riggers, 

went Du Pont Explosives to help release the 
golden treasure of California. Only a few months 
later a Du Pont magazine was built in what is now the 
heart of the business section of San Francisco. Today 
four great Du Pont mills, centrally located, are supply- 
ing the demands of the Pacific Slope. 


Ever since 1802, the Du Pont Company has followed 
and kept pace with demand until today we operate 24 
mills and maintain a great number of magazines stra- 
tegically located throughout all the great industrial 
sections of the country. 


No matter where your business is established, Du Pont 
Explosives and Du Pont Service are at your elbow. 


* And by Du Pont Service we mean the quick delivery 


of the particular type of explosive that will give the 
best results at least cost for your particular work, and 
full co-operation in establishing proper methods of 
handling, storage and use. 


Write us about your problems. “Du Pont can do it, 
or it can’t be done.” 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 


Sales Dept.: Explosives Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WORKS : 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


CYANIDE OF SODIUM 
96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


“CYANEGG” 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% in egg form, 


each egg weighing approximately one ounce. 
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MYERS-WHALEY SHOVELING MACHINES 


WILL SAVE YOU 


MEN AND MONEY 


Results prove that Myers-Whaley Shoveling Machines accomplish a saving 
of 50 per cent of the cost of hand mucking, in the actual loading operation. 


Is your present output sufficiently large? If so, by employing Myers- 
Whaley Shovels you will require less labor and a smaller development; with 
the attending advantages of less track outlay, simplified ventilation, ete. But 
the crying need of the time is increased production. You can double your 
production, without increasing your development or labor supply, by using 
the Myers-Whaley. 

Machines are made to suit any track gauge and are equipped for any com- 
mercial current or for compressed air. 

Bring us your loading problems. 


Myers-Whaley Company 


Knoxville, Tenn., U. S. A. 
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OTTUMWA LOADERS LEAD 


Wherever used, Ottumwa Loaders prove their worth. They 
represent proven practicability. They load the most coal in 
best condition. Lowest cost for operation and maintenance. 
These loaders quickly pay for themselves and thereafter are 


A CONSTANT INCOME PRODUCER 


OTTUMWA 3-C 
CHRISTY 
BOX CAR 
*LOADER 


Ottumwa Loaders do not need any help from shovelers. 


WHEN YOU BUY AN OTTUMWA 
YOU ARE BUYING THE BEST 


A machine that is essential to all operators. It will pay 
you to investigate. Do not wait. 


YOU WILL LIKE THE OTTUMWA 


UNLOADERS. 
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Mine Fans 


require a reliable drive to insure their success. 
Westinghouse Motors 
for Fan Drive 


are designed and manufactured with 
full realization of the paramount im- 
portance of continuity of operation. 

Our many successful installations 

have proved beyond question that be- 
cause of its high efficiency the Westing- 
house Fan Equipment will save you on 
operating costs and both costly and 
dangeroys fan interruptions. 

If you are desirous of obtaining unin- 
terrupted fan opera- 
tion, specify Westing- 
house Motors and Con- 


Westinghouse Electric 
fg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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To Our Members: 


E ee VALUE of advertising is meas- 
ured by the result it produces. 


The advertisers in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL are concerns 
of the highest standing. We, as an 
organization, are willing to endorse their 
products. 


They have a double purpose in advertis- 
ing in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL. First: They believe that 
the best results can be obtained by 

- presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. 
Second: They realize that the work be- 
ing done by The American Mining Con- 
gress is important to them as well as to 
the operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing reg- 
ularly in the JOURNAL. The equip- 
ment they produce warrants your in- 
vestigation if you are in the market for 
their products. Give them an oppor- 
tunity to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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‘Work is work; Mining is mining. When you’ve 


done everything you can, you can’t get away 
from the discomforts of mining. But— 

You can give your miners dry clothes to work in— 
sanitary, well-ventilated street clothes to go 
home in. 

Close, stuffy, musty, ill-smelling clothes-lockers are 
incubators for disease germs. 

Pure air and plenty of it, up at the washhouse ceil- 
ing where the air is warmest—an ample basket 
for the miner’s lunch and personal effects—a 
strong chain and trusty padlock for safety— 
that’s the modern, sanitary way, exactly as the 
law requires. 

Hang your men’s clothes High and Dry with the 
Union Sanitary Clothes Hanger, cheapest and 


best. 


Our new booklict, “High and Dry,” free on request. 


JAMES H. CHANNON MFG. COMPANY 


227-9 West Erie Street Chicago, Illinois 
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STORAGE BUNKER. 
GALLER 


TRACK 

HOPPER 
BELOW 


30°APRON FEEDER 
iO'O"CENTERS 


INSTALL S-A EQUIPMENT FOR HEAVY DUTY 


The Equipment Illustrated is handling 


material that weighs approximately 280 pounds per cubic foot. 
The outfit, after long, continuous service is proving the worth 
of conveying machinery that is correctly designed and well built. 
§|S-A belt conveyors handle materials economically. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 
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THE PEOPLE’S DOLLAR 

On another page of the JouURNAL is 
published an interview with Congress- 
man Louis T. McFadden of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House of Representatives, with ref- 
erence to the bill which he introduced to 
protect the monetary gold resefve from 
industrial depletion. No more con- 
structive analysis of this proposed legis- 
lation has previously been presented. 

The gold excise and premium proposal 
has been before the public for some 
months, and many criticisms have been 
made as to the practicality of such legis- 
lation, which have arisen largely through 
misunderstanding. Congressman Mc- 
Fadden, in this interview, with his keen 
insight into banking methods and ‘the in- 
timate knowledge which he has of the 
banking and currency requirements of 
the nation, has set forth in the most 
succinct manner the advantages of this 
proposal as compared to others which 
have been considered to accomplish a 
like result. 


Apprehension has been expressed that 
the provisions of this bill might be con- 
strued as an alteration of the monetary 
unit and create a premium gold market. 
Congressman McI‘adden sets at rest such 
criticism of the proposal, as follows: 


Since this transaction is confined to the pro- 
duction and sales of gold as a commodity only, 
and without reference to its monetary use, it 
cannot in any way influence the monetary 
status of the metal. By this means, the jew- 
elers and other consumers of gold will be able 
to obtain all of the gold that they require at 
the usual monetary price of $20.67 an ounce. 
The excise is to be collected only upon the 
manufactured article as sold, and not upor the 


bullion, which insures 


a free gold market in 
the United States. 


This bill, therefore, if enacted, will 
be a protection to the gold standard and 
a safeguard in maintaining the monetary 
unit and a free gold market, all of which 
conditions, in the opinion of conserva- 
tive financiers, are essential in preserv- 
ing the monetary position of the United 
States as a creditor nation no less than 
in the maintenance of our domestic 
financial system. 


Some have construed the $10 premium 
to the producer of the new gold ounce 
as a subsidy to the gold-mining indus- 
try. Congressman McFadden makes 
proper disposition of this fallacy in the 
following manner: 


The premium to be paid to the gold pro- 
ducer is not a subsidy, because. the Govern- 
ment has been and is now subsidizing the con- 
sumers of gold in manufactures and the arts. 
The wholesale index price number of all com- 
modities in 1919 was 212, as compared to 100 
in 1914, which shows that had gold increased 
in price in conformance with all other com- 
modities in the United States, the gold pro- 
ducer would have received for his 58.5 million- 
dollar production in 1919, $65,500,000, or IIz 
per cent. more than the monetary price which 
he did receive. The excise to be imposed upon 
manufacturers of gold merely lessens the 
amount of this subsidy. The $10 excise is 
equiv alent to an increase of 50 per cent. in the 
price.of the metal contained in manufactured 
articles, while all commodity prices have risen 
112 per cent.; consequently, the excise offsets 
only 45 per cent. of the subsidy now in force 
and which, because of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment sells gold to the trades at the original 
monetary price, must be and is being met by 
the producer. The bill’ merely creates the 
governmental machinery by which the con- 
sumer of gold in the trades may pay more 
nearly the cost of production for his raw 
material. 
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Mr. McFadden urges that this legisla- 
tion be expedited, because of the need 
for protecting the monetary gold re- 
serve from further excessive depletion 
by consumption in manufactures and the 
arts, and the present emergency which 
confronts the gold-mining industry. He 
realizes that every dollar’s worth of gold 
which is removed from the monetary 
gold reserve lessens the gold cover of the 
Federal Reserve note, which on Febru- 
ary 20 was but 47.4 cents to the dollar 
of Federal Reserve notes in circulation. 
It is obviously not in the interests of the 
people’s dollar that gold from the mone- 
tary gold reserve should be withdrawn 
in excess of new production for use in 
manufactures and the arts. 

This constructive legislation to safe- 
guard the gold cover of our currency is 
in the interests of the entire people of 
the United States in protecting their em- 
ployment by permitting more gradual 
deflation of our credit and currency 
structure. Too rapid contraction of cur- 
rency would seriously disrupt the prog- 
ress of industry and, therefore, affect 
the continuous employment of the peo- 
ple, a condition which should by all 
means be averted. This proposed bill 
will permit us to descend from the high 
ladder of credit and currency expansion 
without harm. 


SAME OLD FIGHT 


Governor Henry J. Allen of Kansas 
is the father of the finest industrial court 
movement in existence in America. This 
court is intended to, and probably will, 
put an end to labor strife in Kansas for a 
long time. It is a workable, and, to a 
iair-minded citizen, a fair and just court 
wherein may be adjudicated the differ- 
ences of opinion between employer and 
employe. It provides justice for the em- 
ployer, justice for the laborer and justice 
tor the public. When the law was passed 
a large number of labor leaders agreed 
with Governor Allen that it was a good 
law, and there were evidences, and still 
are, that the wage-earning class appre- 
ciate the protection afforded in the new 
tribunal. However, the Kansas Federa- 
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tion of Labor has adopted the same old 
methods and has decided, and so an- 
nounces, that the Kansas Industrial. Re- 
lations Court must be eliminated, and 
that all those who favor the retention of 
this industrial court must be eliminated 
from Kansas politics. It even goes so 
far as to “pledge” the farmer vote 
against this tribunal. 


OIL LEASING REGULATIONS 


An instance illustrating in a startling 
way how easy it is for Federal admin- 
istrative officers to depend too much 
upon their own judgment in the arrange- 
ment of administrative rulings has de- 
veloped in connection with the promul- 
gation of regulations controlling the op- 
eration of the recently passed Oil Leas- 
ing Bill. The oil business, especially the 
producing end, is a technical business at 
best—one which the public knows very 
little of and which the average Govern- 
ment employe knows only theoretically. 

Shortly after the passage of the Leas- 
ing Bill the American Mining Congress, 
realizing that the technical and legal 
requirements of the law were apt to 
cause confusion, misunderstanding and 
costly errors or contests, addressed to 
the Secretary of the Interior the follow- 
ing communication : 


In anticipation of the Presidential approval 
of the land leasing bill and the difficulty of 
framing rules and regulations for its adminis- 
tration, which will consider both the legal re- 
quirements of the bill and its application to 
the practical operations thereunder, we beg to 
offer the services of the American Mining 
Congress, should consultation be desired with 
those who are likely to work under its pro- 
visions. 

Should you desire it, we will be glad to as- 
semble committees representing the different 
minerals which will be affected by the bill, for 
the purpose of bringing to your department 
the more practical knowledge of the conditions 
which are to be met. 

We trust you will understand that the pur- 
pose of this offer is in no sense a criticism of 
the working forces under your direction, but 
rather a desire to bring under consideration 
objections which might be aggravating at a 
later time, before the promulgation of the 


rules and regulations of administration, and 
for the purpose of preventing criticism and 
to make the provisions of the law most efficient 
and practical. 


| 
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Two days later came a very courteous 
communication from Secretary Lane in 
the following language: 


I have your letter of February 24, 1920, 
offering the services of the American Mining 
Congress, should consultation be desired in 
framing rules and regulations for the adminis- 
tration of the general leasing act. 

I very much appreciate your kind offer, and 
have to advise that the regulations to be issued 
will be of two kinds: (1) The administrative 
regulations, which construe the law and deal 
with time and manner of filing and procedure 
in the Department and its subordinate offices 
and bureaus, and (2) the operating or work- 
ing regulations, which will deal with the oper- 
ation, care and maintenance of the mines or 
wells, the welfare of the miners and other 
things connected with operating mines. 

As to the first class, by reason of the limita- 
tions contained in the act within which various 
rights may be asserted, it is exceedingly impor- 
tant that the regulations be issued at the earli- 
est possible moment, and as they inVolve mat- 
ters of law and departmental procedure may, 
I think, be properly prepared by officers of the 
Department and its bureaus. 

As to the operating or working regulations, 
I will be very glad if the Department may have 
the assistance of the American Mining Con- 
gress, and suggest that you arrange with the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines for such co- 
operation as may be feasible and desirable in 
connection with the formulation of such regu- 
lations. 


In this connection, officials ‘of the 
American Mining Congress conferred 
with the gentlemen in charge of the legal 
and administrative regulations, and en- 
deavored to have those regulations sub- 
mitted to a committee of operators, who 
might advise with the framers of the reg- 
ulations as to the advisability of certain 
clauses then under consideration. The 
petition was refused, and there followed 
the promulgation of Circular No. 672, 
approved March 11, which, among other 
things, limited prospecting permits to 
one for each applicant, while at the same 
time the law and the regulations allowed 
a final location of three leases in each 
State in which an individual or corpora- 
tion might wish to participate. 

Royalties payable under leases granted 
by the law were fixed for oil of 30 de- 
grees Baume or over on each claim on 
which wells average 200 barrels per day, 
33% per cent.; less than 200 barrels and 


down to 100 barrels, 25 per cent.; less 
than 100 barrels and down to 50 barrels, 
20 per cent.; less than 50 barrels and 
down to 20 barrels, 1634 per cent., and 
less than 20 barrels, 12’ per cent. 

These clauses of the regulations were 
so palpably unfair and unworkable that 
protests poured into the Interior Depart- 
ment from all fields affected by the law. 
The matter was personally taken in 
hand by Hon. John Barton Payne, the 
new Secretary of the Interior, and it was 
brought out in a hearing granted to pro- 
ducers who bore in upon him the fact 
that the oil industry of the United States 
has always been willing to bear its share 
of the Government burden, and is doing 
so in taxes; that the oil industry should 
not be throttled by restrictive rulings 
read into a law which had had years of 
consideration by Congress. 

Mr. Payne instructed regulations (Cir- 
cular No. 672) should be discarded and 
replaced by new regulations which 
should be at once considered in the light 
of fairness to the petroleum industry of 
the country. It was also ordered that. 
so far as operating or working regula- 
tions were concerned, the producers 
should be called into conference. Di- 
rector Manning of the Bureau of Mines 
at once arranged for such conference on 
April 1. The American Mining Con- 
gress and other organizations interested 
in oil were invited to appoint two rep- 
resentatives each, and the Governors of 
all States in which oil is to be produced 
under the Leasing Law were invited to 
send two personal representatives. It 
is probable that, as a result of this con- 
siderate action and conference with the 
actual producers in the field, the working 
regulations will be promulgated free 
from objectionable features. As a result 
of the protests made, the administrative 
regulations have been reissued and re- 
duce the royalties to be paid to 25 per 
cent. as a maximum, with an average of 
20 per cent., an amount, which oil 
producers agree, is fair and equitable un- 
der the circumstances. Special royalty 
regulations covering the California sit- 
uation where oil of less than 30 degrees 
Baume is produced fix the maximum 
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royalty at 20 per cent. 
to be cumulative. 

Instead of shutting out alien stock- 
holders, which would have forced a re- 
organization of many companies and 
caused endless confusion and dissatis- 
faction, companies are now merely re- 
quired to furnish lists of stockholders, 
with the addresses of same, in order that 
the Department of Justice may check 
upon the possibility of undesirable in- 
vestments of aliens in case there appears 
to be any indication of control of the oil 
industry by aliens. Companies not more 
than 10 per cent. of whose stock is held 
by aliens will not be disqualified to re- 
ceive leases. 

One of the most important items of 
liberalization resulting from the revision 
of these regulations is the increase in 
the number of permits to be issued to 
three for each State in which companies 
or individuals may desire to prospect. 
The general effect of this protest by the 
oil men has been to so liberalize the ad- 
ministration of the leasing law that en- 
couragement rather than discouragement 
is extended to the oil industry, while at- 
tention of the new Secretary of the In- 
terior has been called to the fact that the 
business men of the West are fair, rea- 
sonable and broad-visioned, but that they 
will insist upon their rights from the 
Government, with which they desire to 
co-operate in national development. 


All royalties are 


JOHN BARTON PAYNE 


In dealing with new people, one is 
always most interested to know what 
manner of folk they be. When a new 
person is filling a post as important to 
the country as that of Secretary of the 
Interior, the manner of man who is to 
fill it means much to us all. There is 
always the fear of what may happen to 
new wine and old bottles. 

In certain conferences before John 
Barton Payne we have been privileged 
to watch a forceful man at his work, and 
the sight was pleasant. The humor that 
lurks behind the rugged features ap- 
pearing in his photographs is much more 
visible in the flesh; it is a kindly, encom- 
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passing sort of humor. He is a direct, 
effective, modest man, without frills, 
pomp or ceremony. His manner was a 
bit deprecating, not of himself, not, cer- 
tainly, of the people who were before 
him, and most emphatically not of the 
importance of the business that they were 
to discuss, but of the fact that a situa- 
tion which was simply a_ discussion 
among business men to be settled on bus- 
iness principles should be subject to so 
much ceremony. 

He asked three or four direct ques- 
tions of each man who talked, to which 
he was grateful for as direct an answer. 
He wants facts on which to hang accu- 
rate, quick decisions. 

We like such methods, and we like 
Secretary Payne. And, to continue a 
figure of speech that is especially ap- 
pealing these days, we think there is go- 
ing to be some life to this particular 
vintage of new wine. 


THE DEADLY PARALLEL 

On the day that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor issued its circular appeal 
to its members to nominate and elect 
trades-union members to public office, 
basing the appeal upon a statement that 
“the rights of labor have been interfered 
with by the present holders of political 
place,’ facts were made public showing 
that from 1917 to 1920 the railroad em- 
ployes received advances in wages 
amounting to more than $1,000,000,000, 
and that demands now before the ad- 
justment board aggregate another bil- 
lion. The cold and heartless crushing 
out of labor’s rights by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has been particularly no- 
ticeable. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
W. T. 


RIGHTS 


Davis and Amos Hadley of 


Roanoke, Va., are clerks employed by 
the Norfolk & Western Railway Co 
They refused to join the Brotherhood ot 
Railway Clerks, etc., holding that they, 
as citizens, had the right to work where 
and when they pleased, free from domi- 
Their heads 


nation of labor leaders. 
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were demanded by the walking delegate, 
and the request refused by the railroad 
company. All clerks were ordered to 
“walk out,” and hundreds did. This 
strike against the constitutional rights 
of Davis and Hadley may tie up the 
Norfolk & Western and cost countless 
thousands of dollars in wages and prof- 
its, but Davis and Hadley deserve nation- 
wide acknowledgment for their bravery 
and the railroad officials should be en- 
dorsed by Congress. 


THE OPEN SHOP 


The strongest editorial on the “Open 
Shop” yet penned is 18 years old. It 
was not written as an editorial, but is 
reprinted here as such. It was prepared 
and signed by President Roosevelt’s An- 
thracite Commission, which settled one 
of the worst labor situations ever forced 
upon the nation up to that time, and is 
as follows: 


The right to remain at work where others 
have ceased to work, or to engage anew in 
work which others have abandoned, is part of 
the personal liberty of a citizen, that can 
never be surrendered, and every infringement 
thereof merits and should Peceive the stern 
denouncement of the law.* The right thus to 
work cannot be made to depend upon the ap- 
proval or disapproval of the personal charac- 
ter and conduct of those who claim to exercise 
this right. (*Jtalics by Editor.) 


And the Commission ordered: 


That no person shall be refused employ- 
ment, or in any way discriminated against, on 
account of membership or non-membership in 
any labor organization, and there shall be no 
discrimination against or interference with 
any employe who is not a member of any labor 
organization, by members of such organization. 


This principle of Simon-pure Ameri- 
canism, if adhered to all these years by 
all branches of industry as it has been 
by the anthracite industry, would have 
created a better industrial nation. It is 
as applicable today as when penned, 
nearly a decade ago, and even more need- 
ful in these days when constitutional 
rights are trampled upon indiscriminately 
by radicals of every stripe. ; 


THINK IT OVER 
It is said that the current daily deficit 
of the railroads of the United States 
aggregates $1,000,000. Rolling stock is 
in bad shape and cars are scattered to 
the four corners of the map—and yet 
we read about demands for increased 

wages and retroactive awards. 


PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY 


Miners are required to use both brain 
and brawn. 

The man with the best of brains, if 
devoid of brawn, is an inefficient miner, 
except as a director of other men. 

Physical fitness, backed by a well-de- 
veloped brain, makes a man 100 per cent. 
competent if his heart is in his work. 
This rule counts in the mine as well as 
in the shop. 

Physical fitness and mental fitness go 
hand in hand. A healthy mind in a 
healthy body isn’t apt to be easily in- 
flamed or thrown out of balance. It is 
usually well qualified to think clearly, 
and clear thinkers are not usually hectic 
in their way of doing things. 

In these days of stress and radical 
propaganda, the mine operator should 
be glad to have his producing organiza- 
tion manned by healthy men. Some min- 
ing districts are populated by such work- 
ers; others are not. 

Congressman S. D. Fess of Ohio has 
introduced a bill which, if the present 
wave of “economy” did not weigh 
against it, should receive favorable ac- 
tion. It is H. R. 12652, to provide for 
the promotion of physical training. It 
proposes to spend millions if necessary 
through State educational channels in 
blotting out America’s disgraceful phys- 
ical record during the war preparations. 
It is based upon the record of the Pro- 
vost Marshal's office, which shows that 
had the Government not let down the 
bars in physical tests, the American 
Army would have been slow in organi- 
zation. According to General Leonard 
Wood, but one in five American men 
presenting themselves under the draft 
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could come up to the regular army re- 
quirements. 

The young men who were admitted 
to the army under reduced standards of 
physical fitness were whipped into per- 
fection—the finest body of fighting men 
in the world. That doesn’t level up 
the failure of the great mass, but does 
prove what can be done. 

Mr. Fess proposes to promote man- 
hood. His bill charges the Bureau of 
Education, the Interior Department and 
the Public Health Service of the Treas- 
ury Department with the responsibility 
of preparing the boys and girls of the 
nation for citizenship and disciplined co- 
operation. It provides the machinery 
for thorough physical training, periodical 
physical tests and examinations, correc- 
tion of defects, instruction in methods 
of living, health supervision of schools, 
equipment of schools for the work to be 
accomplished, co-operation with State 
and local institutions, teachers’ organi- 
zations, etc. 

The cost of all this machinery is not 
to exceed» $1 per child—a pittance for 
each child—but aggregating, when the 
machinery is in motion, millions. 

The Congressman agrees with the 
young farmer out in Montana who, after 
listening several hours to college profes- 
sors exhort the farmers present to raise 
better livestock, arose and sagely re- 
marked: 

“Mr. Chairman, I have heard several 
speakers here advocate breeding and 
raising better pigs. I want to discuss 
the profitableness of breeding and raising 
better children.” 

“Better man-power” being the object 
of the Fess bill, it interests every em- 
ployer of labor, we think. 


HIGH COST OF STRIKES 


Figures compiled by the United States 
Shipping Board show that during the 11 
months from January 1 and ending De- 
cember 1 of last year strikes in Shipping 
Board plants or in connection with ship- 
ping in which the United States was in- 
terested caused the United States Ship- 
ping Board a loss of $37,000,000, which 
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must be paid out of the taxes collected 
by the Government. 

In addition to the financial loss to the 
United States, which represents an ap- 
palling figure in itself, the marine strikes 
recorded by the Shipping Board, includ- 
ing those in New York and on the Pa- 
cific Coast, totaled 5,883,000 days for 
which the strikers received no remunera- 
tion, and which, averaging the day’s 
earnings at a modest figure of $5 per 
day, cost in wages for the strikers alone 
$29,415,000. 

This record, we presume, is looked 
upon by radical labor leaders as most 
successful, but the public, which must 
eventually pay all such bills, will not 
view the record from the same stand- 
point. 

It has recently been stated by a very 
reliable statistician that for every man 
sent to the trenches in France to fight 
for the democracy of the world and 
safety of the United States, the radical 
labor leaders, I. W. W. and other revo- 
lutionary movements managed to keep 
one man out of work continuously; i. ¢., 
man for man soldiers in the trenches 
were matched by strikers on this side 
of the water. This is some record for 
the labor politicians to face in attempting 
to corral political control of the United 
States. The frightful economic waste 
caused by strikes should cause every 
thinking man within the ranks of union 
labor to stop and consult his better 
judgment, and to measure his actions 
well before he places himself under the 
political domination of professional la- 
bor agitators. 

The cold, hard fact is, and no man can 
gainsay it, that whatever loss occurs un- 
der such conditions is a loss to the la- 
borer himself. The loss in productive- 
ness alone is sufficiently serious at a 
time when all the world is short of 
supplies to make it one of the greatest 
problems of the age. While these ap- 
palling figures stare them in the face, 
radical labor leaders in the United 


States and Europe are continuously hold- 
ing up the threat of strikes and more 
strikes unless their impossible demands 
are immediately and fully granted. 


| 
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There is food for reflection in this 
situation. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that a movement of education 
should be begun not only by the Govern- 
fent of the United States, but by every 
business interest in the country, through 
which the producing element of the 
country can be given the facts upon 
which it must ultimately base its deci- 
sions, regardless of the demands of the 
labor leaders. 


ZINC AND COPPER 


Copper has come to its own. 

During the last six months of 1919 
the consumption of copper in the United 
States far exceeded the world’s con- 
sumption in pre-war times. The figures, 
just given out by John D. Ryan, as chair- 
man of the Copper Export Association, 
are startling, and also encouraging, to 
the mining industry of the United States. 
A year ago the copper stocks of Europe 
aggregated 545,000,000 pounds of new 
copper and 385,000,000 pounds of scrap. 
Including the 1,800,000,000 pounds pro- 
duced through the American refineries 
and the 450,000,000 pounds produced 
outside of the United States, the total 
available stock for the year aggregated 
3,430,000,000 pounds, and the consump- 
tion, as indicated by all facts in hand, was 
2,970,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Ryan shows that this consumption 
exceeded the consumption of any pre- 
vious year, even including the war. 
European stocks are depleted, and 
America must redouble her efforts to 
produce for export, but added to this 
is the interesting and significant fact that 
copper is being called for in ever-in- 
creasing quantities for American elec- 
trical development, including power 
plants and distribution. 

By the same token zinc is coming to 
its own. 

For years, in fact, until quite recently, 
the zinc business has been largely depend- 
ent upon the demand for galvanized iron. 
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The zine producer talked in terms of 
“Jack” and took whatever the smelters 
offered, being prosperous or “broke,” as 
the price rose or fell. The New Jersey 
Zine Co. and other far-sighted manufac- 
turers have spent vast sums in the de- 
velopment of uses for zinc, and today 
your collar button, your automobile tire 
and a long list of other articles either 
does or might contain a large percentage 
of the metal once looked upon as of value 
only in a few industrial developments. 
Zinc is shown to be a desirable substi- 
tute for many other substances, and, 
while not destined to play the big part 
played by copper in the world’s recon- 
struction, it is commanding increasing 
recognition as a most important commer- 
cial element. 


THE INCOME TAX COMPLEXITY 


As a writer in one of the current mag- 
azines puts it, the public has little chance, 
under the present system of taxation, of 
beating the high cost of living, and there 
is more than a suspicion that the meth- 
ods utilized by the commercial world to 
beat the “tax game” have had a very 
large part in the upward development of 
prices. 

The producer of raw material adds 
the tax to his product; the buyer of the 
raw material has to pay the producer’s 
tax, and then adds his own; the buyer 
of the manufactured raw material has 
to pay the combined tax preceding, and 
adds his own; the jobber who buys the 
final manufactured product has to pay 
the accruing combined tax, and adds his 
own; the wholesaler and _ distributor 
meets the established combined tax, and 
adds his own; the retailer pays the com- 
pounded tax, and adds his own, and the 
public pays the several times com- 
pounded tax and kicks. 

A statement made recently by a high 
official of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enus to a group of representatives of na- 
tional organizations indicates that the 
Treasury Department itself is unable to 
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cope with the complex situations pro- 
duced by the present cumbersome income 
and excess profits tax law. The officials 
of the Treasury Department charged 
with the responsibility of collecting this 
tax admit that, even though the best of 
judgment is used, injustice often occurs, 
and the taxpayer is obliged to meet oner- 
ous and almost prohibitive conditions. 
Furthermore, in order that the letter of 
the law may be fully complied with and 
the tax properly collected as provided for 
under the complex system, the Treasury 
Department employes are becoming Le- 
gion and the expense of the collection 
is most appalling even to men who are 
used to the present-day expensive meth- 
ods of the Government. 

The above-quoted Tréasury Depart- 
ment representative used this expression 
during the conference referred to: “We 
are fully aware of the perplexities fac- 
ing the public, and we are none the less 
perplexed. The law is cumbersome and 
expensives of operation and far from 
satisfactory. It should be the business 
of every business organization in the 
country to at once organize a national 
committee which would study the tax 
situation and present to Congress a ra- 
tional and workable law and a plan of 
administration which might be looked 
upon as reasonable and workable. The 
sooner you gentlemen do this, the sooner 
the present law may be replaced on the 
statute books with something more rea- 
sonable and fair, but it will do no good 
to present a theoretical bill unless you 
lave at the same time worked out the 
details of administration and meet the 
entire situation four-square.” 

The American Mining Congress is 
cognizant of the fact that the Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Internal Rey- 
enue is trying to honestly and fairly ad- 
minister a most complicated law. He is 
charged with the duty of raising millions 
necessary to meet the financial conditions 
imposed by the war. He is as desirous 
aS any man can be that no injustice be 
practiced in the Department. He is sur- 
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rounded by earnest, well-trained men, 
who are, for a mere pittance, sacrificing 
time in the direction of hundreds of 
clerks, statisticians and auditors, who, 
in turn, are endeavoring to understand 
the law themselves, and who, while 
carrying out the technicalities of its 
requirements, measure justice to the 
taxpayers. But no organization, no 
matter how thoroughly equipped it 
may be, can ever satisfactorily and 
justly work out the income and excess 
profits tax problems as they present 
themselves under the present law. To 
make the situation more serious than it 
otherwise might be, there remains the 
fact that the salaries paid the Govern- 
ment officials and employes are so ridicu- 
lously low that the agents of the De- 
partment cannot afford to remain with 
the Government more than a few months 
each, except as they are willing to sacri- 
fice their business interests for the gen- 
eral public good. Hundreds of clerks, 
statisticians and auditors are using the 
Treasury Department as a_ training 
school for advancement into lucrative 
private positions. 

The working out of the present law 
demands that highly specialized tax ex- 
perts be employed by thousands of con- 
cerns in order that they may successfully 
meet the puzzling technicalities of the 
present law, and large numbers of ex- 
perts have been continually leaving the 
Sureau of Internal Revenue and the 
pittances which the Government has 
been able to pay and stepping into posi- 
tions paying them from $3500 to $15,000 
a year, temptation which no sane man 
could well resist in these days of high 
living costs. 

Reorganization of the system of taxa- 
tion must ultimately, and soon, be at- 
tempted, but such reorganization should 
not be attempted by Congress without 
close co-operation with organized busi- 
ness. 

The mining industry of the United 
States desires to pay its full and reason- 
able proportion of the burdens under 
which the nation is now struggling, but 
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it wishes to pay that proportion upon a 
business-like basis. 


A WAR MINERALS RELIEF 
COMPARISON 


In the early part of the year 1918 
every available ship was being put into 
service to carry our soldiers to France, 
together with the necessary supplies and 
war munitions to army service. 

At that time the leaders of the steel 
industry announced that if the ships 
then engaged in the importations of 
manganese ores from Brazil should be 
commandeered for the oversea service, 
cutting off all manganese importations, 
in three months’ time the steel industry 
would be paralyzed and that 90 per cent. 
of its products were for essential war 
purposes. In other words, that the war 
must stop except an ample supply of 
manganese was available for steel manu- 
facturing purposes. 

At that time agents went about the 
country making contracts with the own- 
ers of undeveloped manganese resources 
for the production of manganese ores. 
In one particular instance, the brokers 
told the miners that, while the contract 
was directly with them, the purchase 
was made on behalf of a well-known and 
large steel plant; that these minerals 
were absolutely necessary to the continu- 
ance of its operations in filling Govern- 
ment contracts; that the ore was to be 
shipped direct to this particular com- 
pany. These contracts ran six 
months to two years, some of them still 
being legally in effect. 

Immediately upon the signing of the 
armistice these brokers sent telegrams 
to the producers, refusing to accept any 
further shipments under these contracts. 
In the meantime, these miners had in- 
stalled plants and opened their proper- 
ties at great expense and begun ship- 
ments. 

The injustice of this situation was re- 
ferred without result to various branches 


of the Government at Washington, one 
reply being to the effect that no relief 
could be given, but that the law of con- 
tracts was still in effect. Mine operators 
could not continue to produce ore, ship 
it to an unwilling purchaser and rely 
upon a suit to recover the money, and 
as a result were left with large losses, 
which Congress undertook to settle by 
the enactment of the War Materials Re- 
lief Bill, appropriating $8,500,000 for 
the settlement of losses incurred in the 
production of ores at the request of 
Government agencies. 


Up to the present time considerably 
less than $1,000,000 has been paid out 
ot this fund for the relief of these 
miners, yet the Government has paid the 
steal-manufacturing firm above referred 
to, for whom some of these contracts 
were supposed to have been made, in 
settlement of contracts not fulfilled, the 
sum of $3,330,040.39. This award has 
been made, not for losses sustained, not 
for materials contracted for and on 
hand, but for loss of anticipated profits 
from the by-products of the very plants 
to which these war minerals were being 
shipped, and for materials of which not 
a pound was ever produced. 

The miners producing the ore, hun- 
dreds of them, have been ruined by their 
losses, and yet the branch of the Govern- 
ment which is administering this situa- 
tion points with pride to its record of 
payment in the statement that it is sav- 
ing the Government funds, while this 
other branch of the same Government 
pays millions of unearned profits to one 
company alone. 


We do not question the justice of this 
award, but we do urge that the 1200 
claimants who suffered actual losses in 
producing the material necessary for the 
Government's use should have a right 
to a court hearing, as provided in the 
Garland Bill, H. R. 13091, which has re- 
cently been favorably reported by the 
Mines and Mining Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 
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TUNGSTEN TARIFF MEASURE 
REPORTED FAVORABLY TO SENATE 


The Committee on Finance of the Senate is- 
sued the following report on the tungsten tariff 
bill: 


“The Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 4437) to provide revenue 
for the Government and to promote the pro- 
duction of tungsten ores and manufactures 
thereof in the United States, having consid- 
ered the same, report favorably thereon, with 
the recommendation that the bill do pass with 
amendments. 


“Tungsten is a vitally important war metal. 
It is equally important in our industrial peace 
program. Tungsten is the only known ele- 
ment which forms an alloy with steel, giving 
to the steel the property of retaining its temper 
at extremely high temperatures. This prop- 
erty, together with its great hardness, makes 
possible the manufacture of tools for drilling, 
cutting and finishing steel products. Those 
tools are operated at such high speed that one 
machinist and one lathe can do as much as five 
machinists and five lathes equipped with car- 
bon steel tools. Quantity production is de- 
pendent on high-speed tungsten steel. 

“Prior to the war, Germany controlled the 
tungsten refining industry, and very little tung- 
sten was refined in the United States. During 
the war the tungsten industry was fully estab- 
lished and the United States became the lead- 
ing nation in the manufacture of tungsten 
products. 


“The mining of tungsten in the United States 
was greatly stimulated during the war, and the 
production in 1917 reached 6144 tons of 60 
per cent. concentrate. The evidence showed 
that the normal requirements of this country 
were between 5000 to 7500 tons of 60 per cent. 
concentrate per year. The annual production 
from the equipped mines that can be operated 
under the proposed duty was demonstrated to 
be from 4000 to 4500 tons per year. It is 
claimed, through the stabilization of nrice and 
stimulus of the duty, that this production can 
gradually be increased until our entire domestic 
requirements will be sunpnlied. During that 
period of development a substantial revenue 
would be received from importatiens of ore. 


“The report of the United States Tariff 
Commission states that ‘the United States has 
a sufficient supply for many years to come.’ 


“The destructive competition which American 
producers are helpless to meet comes from 
the ores of Asia. The costs of domestic pro- 
duction were proved from certified statements 
to average $13 per unit. The foreign costs 
were showed to be from $2 to $4 per unit, and 
foreign ores are being sold in New York at 
from $6 to $7.50 per unit. Large quantities, 
aggregating about 50,000 units per month, are 
being imported, duty free, and non eis being 
produced now in the United States. 

“The difference in costs are not due alone 
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to the discrepancy in high wages paid our 
American miners (from $4.65 to $6.50 per day) 
and the pittance paid Asiatic coolies (from 20 
cents to 50 cents per day), but the physical 
character of the deposits is different. Most 
foreign ores are recovered from rich surface 
deposits, that require little or no equipment, 
while American ores are recovered from veins 
or lodes of hard rock. Expensive mine equip- 
ment is required and large costly mills are 
necessary, as the ore has to be crushed and 
concentrated to put it into a marketable 
product. 

“It has been shown that the tungsten min- 
ing industry is in a critical condition. Unless 
prompt action is taken, it will be destroyed. 
Every mine in the United States is closed 
down, and without the duty asked for cannot 
reopen. The industry which proved of such 
vital importance during the war will fall in de- 
cay, so it cannot be rehabilitated, and the coun- 
try will be left to the mercy of Asiatic produc- 
tion to supply a material as necessary in our 
industrial peace program as it is essential in 
war. 

“At the present time the tungsten-bearing 
ores of all kinds are on the free list. With the 
placing of a duty on such ores it is necessary 
to place a compensatory duty on imports of 
refined tungsten products and alloy steels, and 
the rate named in the bill provides that com- 
pensation. 

“From the showing made it is perfectly evi- 
dent that this industry should be protected. 
Without a healthy tungsten industry the United 
States will be completely at the mercy of hos- 
tile nations, which could instantly cut off sup- 
plies. The production of war material would 
be paralyzed. 


G. W. LAMBOURNE ELECTED 
GOVERNOR OF UTAH CHAPTER 


Utah Chapter, American Mining Congress, at 
its annual meeting March 8 elected G. W. Lam- 
bourne, governor; Walter Fitch, first vice-gov- 
ernor; C. E. Allen, second vice-governor ; J. 
William Knight, third vice-governor, and - 

G. Mackenzie, secretary and treasurer. 

All the officers were re-elected except Mr. 
Lambourne, who succeeds Imer Pett. Mr. 
Lambourne is president and general manager 
of the Judge Mining & Smelting Co. and the 
Daly West Mining Co., with properties at 
Park City, Utah. 

The following directors were elected: Wal- 
ter Fitch, H. M. Hartmann, Samuel K. Kel- 
lock, F. J. Westcott, C. E. Loose, J. M. Bid- 
well, Norman W. Haire, J. B. Whitehill. 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN A. Davis of the Fair- 
banks station of the Bureau of Mines, sailed 
from Seattle, en route to Fairbanks, recently, 
after spending several months in the United 
States. In March Paul Hopkins, chemist of 


the Fairbanks station, was in the Kantishna on 
leave of absence. 
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THE NEW WAR MINERALS RELIEF BILL 


By 


The importance of the hearings upon the 
new War Minerals Relief Bill (H. R. 13091) 
has been generally recognized. 

The hearings occupied several weeks of 
arduous work by the committee and the claim- 
ants and their representatives. The committee 
report of the hearings, which now has been 
printed, is a formidable volume. The state- 
ment of the Mining Congress in its appearance 
for the war minerals claimants was based upon 
a parallel-column brief and chart showing the 
situation existing under the present law and 
the needed changes. This chart formed a basis 
for the whole discussion before the committee 
except as applied to individual cases. 

The Mining Congress in its appearance first 
made it clear that it was appearing for the 
equitable rights of all the claimants under the 
law and not as representatives of any specific 
claimant. The committee showed keen inter- 
est and helpful consideration for all the ques- 
tions discussed. Mr. E. A. Dickey, represent- 
ing the Pacific Coast Chrome Producers’ As- 
sociation; Mr. John Haak of Portland, Ore., 
representing the Northwestern Chrome Pro- 
ducers; Mr. Ross Blake, representing the 
Batesville manganese producers, and Mr. 
Frank Healy, representing Dr. J. F. Reddy, 
appeared as individual witnesses. The consid- 
eration by the Government of cases of the 
Chestatee Pyrites Co., as presented by ex-Con- 
gressman W. Schley Howard, occupied several 
days of the hearings. The hearings were 
closed and the summing up and analysis of the 
whole war minerals situation, covering eight 
days, was presented by the Chief of the War 
Minerals Division of the Mining Congress, 
who appeared as spokesman for all the war 
minerals claimants. 

There was at first a very natural leaning 
on the part of the committee toward the ac- 
tion of the Commission up to that time, as it 
showed such a large percentage of the original 
fund still being conserved. But as the hear- 
ings progressed the committee became more 
and more of the opinion that when such con- 
servation defeated the purpose of the original 
legislation, it was contrary to public policy. 

The original resolution introduced last July 
to assist in working justice out of this situa- 
tion was soon seen to be inadequate, and at the 
end of these hearings Chairman Garland in- 
troduced as a substitute measure H. R. 13091, 
full report of which will be found under the 
title Mineral Legislation on another page of 
this issue. 

This bill will give to war minerals claimants 
the right to appeal to the Court of Claims. 
We are informed that the Court of Claims is 
ready to take immediately jurisdiction of such 
claims if this legislation becomes effective. In 


W. SmMItH. 


reporting this bill the Committee on Mines and 
Mining issued the following report: 

Mr. Garland, from the Committee on Mines 
and Mining, submitted the following report 
to accompany H., R. 130901: 

The Committee on Mines and Mining, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 13091), 
providing for a review by the Court of Claims 
of awards to dissatisfied claimants under the 
War Minerals Relief Act, reports the same 
back to the House with the unanimous recom- 
mendation that the bill be passed. 

_The attention of the committee was first 
directed to this matter several months ago by 
the complainants of several claimants, and 
this bill was framed by the committee and 
unanimously agreed to after months of pains- 
taking hearings, a part of which are printed. 

The hearings of the committee were under- 
taken not for the purpose of reviewing the 
findings of the War Minerals Commission, to 
whom the Secretary of the Interior dele- 
gated his authority under the law, but for the 
sole purpose of determining what additional 
legislation, if any, is necessary to carry out 
the purpose of Congress in enacting the War 
Minerals Relief provision, which is Section 
5 of the Informal War Contracts Relief Acct. 

The committee is of the opinion that the 
commission erred in its interpretation of the 
legislative intent, its interpretation and appli- 
cation of the provisions of the Act and the 
application of the provisions of the law to 
the facts. The law under which claimants 
seek relief is said Section 5 referred to, and 
clearly and explicitly directed the Secretary 
of the Interior to : 

“Adjust, liquidate and pay such net losses 
* * * and shall make adjustments and pay- 
ments in each case, as he shall determine to be 
just and equitable * * * it shall appear 
to the satistaction of the said Secretary that 
the expenditures so made, or the obligations 
so incurred by the claimant were made in 
good faith for and upon property which con- 
tained either manganese, chrome, pyrites or 
tungsten in sufficient quantities as to be of 
commercial importance * * * that monies 
were invested and obligations were incurred 
* * * in a legitimate attempt to produce 
* * * for the needs of the nation for the 
prosecution of the war, and that no profits of 
any kind shall be included in the allowance 
of any of such claims, and that no investment 
for merely speculative purposes shall be rec- 
ognized in any manner.” 

_ The language of the Act as above quoted 
is clear, and if interpreted as the courts of 
the country have repeatedly held such statutes 
should be interpreted, the committee is of the 
opinion that the purpose of Congress can be 
fully carried out and a “just and equitable” 
settlement can be had of every legitimate 
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claim. For the correct rule of interpretation 
and application of such a statute see U. S. vs. 
Dixon, 15 Peters; U. S. vs. Union Pacific 
Railroad Co.; U. S. 91; U. S. vs. State of 
New York, 160 U. S.; Smith vs. ‘Semmaeell 
140 U. S.; District of Cotumie vs. Washing- 
ton Market Co., 108 U. S.; McClure vs. U. S., 
U. Monongahela Navigation Co. vs 

U. S., 148 U. S.; Stewart vs. Kahn, 78 U. S. 
For the reasons above stated the committee 
has not thought it necessary to amend the 
original Act, but that the pending bill should 
be confined to giving to the dissatisfied claim- 
ants the same right that the original Act gave 
to dissatisfied War Department Contract 
Claimants—that is, a review by the Court of 
Claims. By giving such a right to these claim- 
ants Congress will simply put them on an 
equal footing with the War Department claim- 
ants, as provided by Section 2 of the original 
Act of March 2, IgI9. 

While the committee has given consideration 
to the matters set out above, another con- 
sideration that moved the commitee was the 
necessity from the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment and of Congress to have all of these 
claims finally adjudicated at a time when the 
fects were easily available. If this is not 
done, judging by the experience of the past, 
Congress would be called upon to le 
private claim bills covering the claims of the 
different dissatisfied claimants, and not only 
from the standpoint of Congress is this to be 
avoided, but* from the standpoint of the Gov- 
ernment it is thought best to have these con- 
tentions finally reviewed now and _ finally 
settled 

This report speaks for itself, and is a 
splendid recognition of the rights of the war 
minerals claimants. 


RIGHTS OF PROSPECTORS ARE 
DISCUSSED BY SUPREME COURT 


In deciding suits relating to conflicting min- 
ing locations in Nevada the United States 
Supreme Court makes pertinent comments on 
the rights of prospectors and locators under 
the mineral land laws. 

The case decided was that of George A. 
Cole, Ed. Malley, Gilbert C. Ross, J. J. Healey, 
Guy Davis, George B. Thatcher and Wm. For- 
man vs. Joseph Ralph, the former representing 
placer claims and Ralph lode claims. The lode 
claims were designated as Salt Lake No. 3, 
Midas and Evening Star, and the placer claims 
as the Guy Davis and Homestake. Ralph ap- 
plied at the land office for a patent for the 
three lode claims, along with 13 others, and 
in due time two adverse claims were filed, one 
based upon the Davis claim and covering most 
of the ground within the Salt Lake No. 3, 
and the other based upon the Homestake and 
covering a considerable portion of the ground 
within the Midas and Evening Star claims. 
Suits were brought in the State court in sup- 
port of the adverse claims and Ralph, the sole 
defendant, had them removed to the Federal 
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court, the parties being citizens of different 
States. Afterwards some of the original plain- 
tiffs were eliminated and others brought in, 
but the citizenship remained diverse as before. 

The cases were tried together, and the jury 
returned verdicts for the plaintiffs and special 
verdicts findine that when the placer locations 
were made no lode had been discovered within 
the limits of any of the lode locations. Judg- 
ments for the plaintiffs were entered upon the 
verdicts and motions by the defendant for a 
new trial were overruled. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals reversed the judgments and ordered 
a new trial. 

The cases were brought to the United States 
Supreme Court because the construction and 
application of some of the mineral land laws 
was deemed of general interest in the regions 
where these laws are operative. 

Discussing the general mineral land laws, 
Justice Van DeVanter, who rendered the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, says that in 
advance of discovery an explorer in actual 
occupation and diligently searching for min- 
eral is treated as a licensee or tenant at will, 
and no right can be initiated or acquired 
through a forcible, fraudulent or clandestine 
intrusion upon his possession. But if his occu- 
pancy be relaxed or be merely incidental to 
something other than a diligent search for min- 
eral and another enters peaceably and not 
fraudulently or clandestinely and makes a 
mineral discovery and location, the location so 
made is valid and must be respected accord- 
ingly. A location based upon discovery gives 
an exclusive right of possession, is property in 
the fullest extent, is subject to sale and other 
forms of disposal, and so long as it is kept 
alive by performance of the required annual 
assessment work, prevents any adverse loca- 
tion of the land. 

While the two kinds of location—lode and 
placer—differ in some respects, the Justice says 
a discovery within the limits of the claim is 
equally essential to both. But to sustain a 
lode location the discovery must be of a vein 
or lode of rock in place bearing valuable min- 
eral, and to sustain a placer location it must 
be of some other form of valuable mineral de- 
posit, one such being scattered particles of 
gold found in the softer covering of the earth. 
A placer discovery will not sustain a lode loca- 
tion, nor a lode discovery a placer location. 
Justice Van De Vanter says location is the act 
or series of acts whereby the boundaries of 
the claim are marked, etc., but it confers no 
right in the absence of discovery, both being 
essential to a valid claim. Nor does assessment 
work take the place of discovery for the re- 
quirement relating to such work is in the na- 
ture of a condition subsequent to a perfected 
and valid claim, and has “nothing to do with 
locating or holding a claim before discovery.” 
He says that in practice discovery usually pre- 
cedes location, and the statute treats it as the 
initial act. But in the absence of an interven- 


ing right it is no objection that the usual and 
statutory order is reversed. In such case the 
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location becomes effective from the date of 
discovery, but in the presence of an intervening 
right it must remain of no effect. 

The principal controversy in this case 
was over the presence or absence of essential 
discoveries within the lode locations, it being 
denied on the one hand and affirmed on the 
other that a vein or lode of rock in place bear- 
ing valuable mineral was discovered in each 
location before the placer locations were made. 
In all particulars other than discovery the reg- 
ularity and perfection of the lode locations 
were conceded. The only questions respecting 
their validity were whether at the time the 
placer locations were made the lode locations 
had become valid and effective claims, and 
if the lode locations had not then become 
valid and effective, whether the placer loca- 
tions were initiated and made through wrong- 
ful intrusions or trespasses upon any actual 
possession of the lode claimant. The evidence 
bearing upon the presence or absence of lode 
discoveries was conflicting. : 

Continuing, the decision says the locators 
entered openly, made placer discoveries, per- 
formed the requisite acts of location, exca- 
vated several shafts, ran drifts and mined a 
considerable amount of placer gold, covering 
a period of two and three months. The loca- 
tors did not meet with any resistance or re- 
sorted to any hostile, fraudulent or deceptive 
acts. But there was evidence of such owner- 
ship of buildings, comparatively recent pros- 
pecting and maintenance of a watchman on the 
part of the lode claimant as made it a fair 
question whether he was in actual possession 
when the placer locators entered. The build- 
ings were all on the same claim, and covered 
only a part of it. They had been used in con- 
nection with mining operations upon other 
claims. The buildings were not disturbed by 
the placer locators, nor was there any attempt 
to appropriate them. The watchman made no 
objection to what was done. 

The court says that ownership of the build- 
ings did not in itself give the lode claimant 
any right in the land or prevent others from 
entering peaceably and in good faith to avail 
themselves of privileges accorded by the min- 
eral land laws, but the presence of the build- 
ings and his relation to them did have a bear- 
ing upon the question of actual possession. 
Even if the lode claimant was in actual pos- 
session of all, it still was a disputable question 
under the evidence whether there had not been 
such acquiescence in the acts of the placer 
locators in going upon the ground, making 
placer discoveries and marking their locations 
as gave them the status of lawful discoveries 
and locators rather than wrongful intruders or 
trespassers: that is to say, the status of ex- 
plorers entering by permission and then mak- 
ing discoveries. 

The court speaks of the effect of Section 
2332, R. S., which provides that where persons 


or associations have held and worked their 
claims for a period equal to the time pre- 
scribed by the statute of limitations for mining 
claims, evidence of such possession and work- 
ing of the claims for such period shall be suffi- 
cient to establish a right to a patent thereto 
under this chapter in the absence of any ad- 
verse claim. The court says this is a remedial 
provision designed to make proof of holding 
and working for the prescribed period, the 
legal equivalent of proof of acts of location, 
recording and transfer, and thereby to relieve 
against possible loss or destruction of the usual 
means of establishing such acts. But this act 
and the rulings of the Department of the In- 
terior and decisions of the court thereunder 
give no warrant for thinking that it disturbs 
or qualified important provisions of the mineral 
land laws, such as deal with the character of 
the land that may be taken, the discovery upon 
which a claim must be founded, the area that 
may be included in a single claim, the citizen- 
ship of claimants, the amount that must be ex- 
pended in labor or improvements, to entitle the 
claimant to patent and the purchase price to 
be paid before the patent can be issued, as the 
rulings of the department have been to the 
contrary, says the court. The court quotes de- 
cisions of the Interior Department thereon. 
and adds: “Certainly it was not intended that 
a right to a patent could be founded upon 
nothing more than holding and prospecting, for 
that would subject non-mineral land to acqui- 
sition as a mining claim.’ 


The court adds that in the pending cases 
there was no discovery, so the working relied 
upon could not have been of the character con- 
templated by Congress. 

The court concludes that the defendant was 
not entitled to any instruction of the jury, 
whereby he could receive the benefit of Section 
2332 in the absence of a discovery, and there- 
fore that the District Court rightly refused to 
give the one in question. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals held that the instruction should 
have been given, and in this the Supreme Court 
thinks it erred. The court therefore reversed 
the judgments of the Circuit Court of Appeals 


and affirmed the of the District 
Court. 


India to Absorb More Silver 


When it is realized that approximately one- 
fifth of the human race uses the silver rupee 
for its currency, and that the piece enjoys a 
distribution greater than any other silver coin, 
the importance of any regulation affecting the 
rupee becomes apparent. Furthermore, the 
Indian Government is the world’s greatest con- 
sumer of silver, and by its own action has 
“fixed” a minimum price for silver purchases. 
As long as India sustains this arrangement it 
will be possible to dispose of silver to that 
country at prevailing 


high prices.—Bureau ot 
Mines. 
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HENNEN JENNINGS, NOTED MINING 
ENGINEER, DIES IN WASHINGTON 


Hennen Jennings, recognized as one of — 
American mining engineers, died 
his home in Washington, March 5, at the as 
of 66 years. Death was due to heart disease. 
For many years Mr. Jennings was an active 
member and director of the Mining Congress. 

During the 40 years in which Mr. Jennings 
was engaged actively in mining engineering 
enterprises he attained an international repu- 
tation. He was born in Hawesville, Kentucky, 
May 6, 1854. His scientific education was ob- 
tained at Lawrence Scientific School of 
Harvard University. His early practice was in 
California and in Venezuela. In 188 he went 
to South Africa, where his work was particu- 
larly notable. As the consulting engineer for 
H. Eckstein & Company he had an important 
part in the development of gold properties in 
South Africa. He also was several years in 
the service of Wernher, Beit & Co. 

During the war he served as a volunteer in 
the Bureau of Mines, where he was in charge 
of an elaborate investigation and report on the 
gold and platinum situations. 


[He Roesster & Hasstacuer Cuemicar Co. 
announce that on or about April 1920, their 
main office will remove to more commodious 
quarters at 709-717 Sixth avenue, corner 4Ist 
street, New York, N. Y.. Their postoffice box 
number will be 119, Times Square Station. 
Telephones, Bryant 9880-9886. 


REVISION OF MINING 
LAWS BILL DRAFTED 


The Committee of Consulting Engineers of 
the Bureau of Mines, organized some three 
years ago in co-operation with the Mining and 
Metallurgical Society of America to work out 
a revised code of metal mining laws based 
on a referendum of various mining societies, 
has now taken up this subject, which it was 
necessary to lay aside during the late war, 
and at the instance of W. R. Ingalls, chairman, 
a bill has been prepared by James R. Jones, 
secretary of the committee. This bill is now 
ready for the consideration of the committee, 
and copies have been sent to the chairman of 
the Committees on Mines and Mining of the 
Senate and House. It is expected that the 
committee, after considering the bill and mak- 
ing such changes as appear advisable, will send 
it out for criticism to the mining societies who 
participated in the original referendum and 
also to other organizations and persons inter- 
ested in the subject. 


Industrial News 


The Quaker City Rubber Co. has recently 
announced an important change in the manage- 
ment of their company in the appointment of 
William S. Bloomer, who will become their 
district manager for Chicago. Mr. Bloomer 
was for many years connected with the rubber 
industry, and was located in Chicago, where he 
has a wide following of friends in the Central 
States, which extends to the Pacific Coast and 
Alaska. He has for the last ten years’ filled 
various important positions on the Pacific 
Coast and in the large mining fields of the 
West. At one time he made a special trip for 
one of the large corporations, visiting all of 
Alaska, which required the entire summer for 
the trip. His friends and the trade will be 
interested in knowing that he has become affii- 
ated with the Quaker City Rubber Co. 


D. GLEISEN, manager industrial bearings di- 
vision, Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., announces 
that their offices have been moved to a new 
building at 100 W. 4tst street, New York, N. 
Y., where much larger quarters have been se- 
cured for the advertising, sales and engineer- 
ing departments of the division. The new 
building is very conveniently located, being 
only one square from 42d street, from Broad- 
way and from Fifth avenue, the three most 
important streets in New York. All the cus- 
tomers of the division are cordially invited to 
use these offices as their headquarters when- 
ever they are in New York 


Ernest F. Burchard, geologist in charge ot 
the iron and steel section, United States Geo- 
logical Survey, has been granted a ten-month 
leave of absence and will make geologic inves- 
tigations in the Philippines. 


~ 
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A White House Lullaby 


(Croon to the Song, “High Diddle-Diddle.” 

Ten little Cabinet members, in the W hite 
House fine, 

Bill Bryan quit his job, and then there were 
nine ; 

Nine little Cabinet members, having a debate, 

Lindley Garrison had a fight, and then there 
were eight; 

Eight little Cabinet members, thought they 
were in heaven, 

McReynolds landed a nice new job, and then 
there were seven; 

Seven little Cabinet members, in an awful fix, 

McAdoo left, to get more pay, and then there 
were Six; 

Six little Cabinet members, struggling to keep 
alive, 

High cost of living forced Gregory out, and 
then there were five; 

Five little Cabinet members, playing on the 
floor, 

Glass became a Senator, and then there were 
four; 

Four little Cabinet members, unable to agree, 

Lane was offered a new place, and then there 
were three; 

Three little Cabinet members, knew not what 
to do, 

Redfield went back to business, and there were 
two; 

Two little Cabinet members, having lots of fun, 

Lansing got the Grand Old Bounce, and then 
there was one; 

One little Cabinet member, his war work all 


done, 
Daniels will be the next to go, and then there'll 


be none. ~The Wall Strect- Journal. 


National Petroleum Congress Has Success- 
ful Meeting 


Nearly one thousand people were in attend- 
ance at the National Petroleum Congress of 
the Independent Petroleum Association, which 
was held from March 9 to 13 at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago. The arrangement of the 
meeting made each day of intense interest, the 
first day being given to producers, the second 
to refiners and the third to distributors. The 
Elizabethan room of the Congress Hotel was 
given over to exhibits and to the registration 
booths of the association. 

The address of General Leonard Wood was 
the feature of the luncheon, at which the con- 
gress was officially opened by C. L. MaGuire, 
the president. 

Hon. J. J. Shea of the Mid-Continent Oil 
and Gas Association talked on tax problems. 
In the evening of the first day the United 
States Bureau of Mines gave its new motion 
picture, entitled “The Story of Oil,” for the 
first time. This was accompanied by several 
acts from local vaudeville theaters. 

The refiners’ meeting on the second day, pre- 
sided over by Fred W. Lehman, Western 
Petroleum Refiners’ Association, gave the 


morning to the discussion of the operation 
of the Jenkins still. 

At the noon luncheon Mr. Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, president Automotive Engineers of Amer- 
ica, gave an address which for its deep under- 
standing of the oil industry was remarkable. 

Mr. Richard H. Lee, of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, discussed Blue 
Sky legislation and the necessity for the elimi- 
nation of dishonest promotion in the oil busi- 
ness. 

Mr. L. G. Gormley of the American Petro- 
leum Institute discussed transportation prob- 
lems. 

In the evening the General American Tank 
Car Co. had as their guests all those attending 
the convention at a dinner dance at the Edel- 
weiss Gardens. 

At the business meeting on the third day, the 
secretary of the organization, Mr. John Dz. 
Reynolds, discussed the work of the associa- 
tion and Mr. Clifford Thorne talked on trans- 
portation and legal problems of the oil in- 
dustry. 

The annual banquet, which was held in the 
evening, was a very brilliant affair. Mr. Ray- 
mond Hitchcock was toastmaster and Senator 
Albert B. Cummins made a splendid address 
on the relation between government and in- 
dustry. 

All of the officers of the association were 
unanimously re-elected for the coming year. 

This enthusiastic, purposeful convention 
showed the new interests of the petroleum in- 
dustry in national problems in executive and 
legislativ e circles, which affect the development 
of this gigantic natural resource. 


To Extract Oil From Shale 


E. W. McDonald has resigned from the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of New York to 
take the presidency of the Shale, Oil and Re- 
fining Corporation, with general offices at 110 
Nassau street. 

This company will manufacture oil from 
the oil shales of Colorado on a very large 
scale. They have signed a contract with the 
Gas Machinery Co. of Cleveland, O., for the 
erection of the first unit of a 2000-ton daily 
capacity plant. 

This unit will treat from 300 to 350 tons of 
oil shale daily, and on the basis of 42 gallons 
of oil from each ton of oil shale treated, wili 
produce 300 to 350 barrels of oil daily of a 
much higher grade than the petroleum weli 
oils and at a net cost of about 60 cents per 
barrel. 


The oil shales of —— will produce from 
40 to 107 gallons per ton by the use of the 
Wallace Process, for which process the Shale, 
Oil and Refining Corporation owns the exclu- 
sive rights in Colorado. They will grant the 
right for its use on a royalty basis. 
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MINERS’ WAGES INCREASED IN AWARD 
HANDED DOWN BY COAL COMMISSION 


After nearly twenty days’ delay, the reports 
made by the President’s Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission were made public on March 24. The 
majority report was signed by Henry M. Rob- 
inson, the chairman, and Rembrandt Peale. 
John P. White, the other commissioner, sub- 
mitted a minority report. 

The decision is summarized as follows: 


(1) Unless otherwise ordered, the terms and 
conditions of the Washington Agreement of 
1917 continue. 

(2) The 14 per cent. increase in wages fixed 
by the Fuel Administration is eliminated on 
March 31, and replaced by this award (which 
is on a 27 per cent. basis). 

(3) The agreements drafted under this 
award are to take effect April 1, 1920, and con- 
tinue until March 31, 1922 (in other words, the 
miners do not get their “demand for termina- 
tion of contracts in the fall). 

(4) The mining prices for mining mine-run 
coal, pick and machine, are advanced 24 cents. 

(5) All day labor and monthly men are ad- 
vanced a dollar a day, except trappers and 
other boys, who are advanced 53 cents a day. 

(6) All rates for yardage, dead work and 
room turning are advanced 20 per cent. 

(7) The fulfillment of all joint and district 
agreements are to be guaranteed by the officers 
of the international organization. 

In the discussion of this particular award, 
the Commission stated: 


“We recognize that joint agreements re- 
sulting from conferences should be carried 
out fully and frankly by both parties, and 
that every proper assurance to this end 
should be given, since it is obvious that all 
attempts at amicable settlements of contro- 
versies will now and forever be futile unless 
the principie is once and for all established 
that agreements entered between employers 
and employes are binding upon both parties 
and are not to be considered as mere scraps 
of paper. For that reason, we believe that 
the fulfillment of joint agreements, entered 
into in any given district, should also be 
guaranteed by the national officers of the 
United Mine Workers of America, and that 
it should be the duty of the officers of the 
national organization, as well as that of the 
officers of the district, to see that all such 
agreements are carried out both in letter and 
in spirit. 

(6) The six-hour day and the five-day week 
are not granted; the eight-hour day is re- 
tained. 

In the discussion of this award, the report 
states : 

“We have gone fully into the mine work- 
ers’ demand for a six-hour day and a five- 
day week, equivalent to a reduction of work- 
nz hours from 48 to 30 per week. 


“In considering this demand, we were in- 
fluenced in arriving at our decision by the 
fact that steady work on the part of all 
workers is urgently required by the entire 
world during the period of reconstruction 
and reorganization, when the enormous de- 
struction and disorganization wrought by 
the World War in all countries and affect- 
ing all industries must be counteracted by 
unusual industry and perseverance. To 
make any restriction affecting the output 
would be an economic crime. 

“It is claimed by the miners on the basis 
of experience after previous reductions of 
hours of labor and of the effects of reduc- 
tion of hours in other countries, that cur- 
tailment of working time would not reduce 
the output in anything like a corresponding 
proportion. It is our view that arguments 
based on the effects of a reduction from 10 
to 8 hours can hardly apply to a reduction 
from 8 to 6 hours, or from 8 to 7 hours 
Production in countries where there has 
been a reduction in hours is less than before 
the hours were reduced. We feel that our 
responsibility to the nation will not permit 
us to make an award that would curtail ap- 
preciably the productivity of the workers in 
a basic industry. 

“Each coal company endeavors to have 
enough men on its rolls to carry it over the 
peak of the rush season; the operators want 
coal mined while there is a demand, each 
company realizing that, if it is unable to 
satisfy its customers, they will turn to other 
producers and the sale will be permanently 
lost. A labor supply, sufficient for the needs 
of the rush season, is excessive during the 
rest of the year, part time employment re- 
sults and the nation will ultimately have to 
pay in its fuel bills the cost of maintaining 
this larger army of only partially employed 
workers. 

“We are convinced that a reduction in 
hours of labor would only make a bad situa- 
tion worse; that the miners’ demand on this 
point is clearly uneconomic, and that to 
grant it would be detrimental to their own 
interests. 

“Another result that would flow from a 
reduction in hours with the wages that it is 
proposed should be paid, will be to increase 
the number of men who will seek employ- 
ment at the mines on account of the shorter 
hours and the full pay, and this, in turn, 
will result later in further demands for the 
shortening of hours in order to give employ- 
ment to the men who would thus be added 
to an industry that is already overmanned. 
We cannot, in view of our responsibilities 
agree to a demand that would lead to such 
disastrous results. At the same time, we 
hope to accomplish something in the direc- 
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tion of the stabilization of the industry by 
means of constructive proposals discussed 
elsewhere in this report. 

“While we are in full sympathy with the 
miners in their aspiration for a fuller life, 
we cannot help but feel that 8 hours a day 
is not too much to work under present cir- 
circumstances. 

“The contention that the extra hazardous 
nature of the mining industry makes it de- 
sirable to reduce the risks run by the miners 
by reducing the time during which they are 
exposed to this risk is inconsistent with the 
claim that the miners wish to work the same 
number of hours per year as they are work- 
ing now, provided the hours are more evenly 
distributed through the year, for if they 
work as many hours, they will be exposed 
to same risks. We also have considered the 
fact that contractual hours of labor apply 
only to day workers, and that more than 60 
per cent. of the miners work on a tonnage 
basis. To reduce the number of earnings 
hours during the year, particularly when 
one of the chief complaints of the miners is 
that they do not have sufficient hours of 
work and consequently cannot earn ade- 
quate wages, would clearly not be consistent 
with the Commission’s conception of its duty. 

‘Therefore, our conclusion is that, under 
all the conditions, the eight-hour day should 
be maintained.” 


(9) The practice of car pushing stands, but 
with recommendations for careful considera- 
tion of ways and means for the introduction 
of ameliorating practices. 


(10) Rules are set up under which new ma- 
chinery can be introduced in the mines and 
thoroughly tested. 

(11) A commission is set up for the Cen- 
tral Competitive Field to handle questions of 
differentials in rate and certain other matters. 

(12) If the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Industrial Conference are adopted in 
regard to industrial tribunals and boards of 
inquiry, this machinery is to be put into use in 
the coal industry. Otherwise, a special board 
is to be set up. 

(13) Explosives are to be furnished miners 


at cost, cost to include handling and imsur- 
ance. 


(14) House coal is to be furnished to the 
miners at the tipple at the price they were 
paying on October 31, 1919, plus the average 
percentage allowed as an increase on the 
wage scale, i. €., 27 per cent., the miners to 
pay for delivery at cost. 

(15) Charges for blacksmithing are not to 
exceed three-quarters of 1 per cent. of the 
miner’s gross earnings. 

(16) Special boards are to be set up for the 
Kanawha, Paint Creek and Cabin Creek fields, 
for District No. 12, Illinois, including Assump- 
tion and Decatur, Ill.; also for the State of 
Washington, each commission to handle spe- 
citic local conditions. 


The Summary of Recommendations 

The report also recommends: 

1. That an executive order be issued in- 
structing Departments and Federal agencies to 
buy and store the winter’s supply of coal be- 
fore July 1 of each year. 

2. That the Council of National Defense 
assume the duty of obtaining the support of 
the general public for coal storage. 

3. That an executive memorandum be is- 
sued to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to the end that the Commission may aid in the 
solution of the transportation problems out- 
lined, with particular attention to the ques- 
tion of seasonal freight rates, car supply and 
car distribution, as well as the problem of rail- 
way coal purchase for storage. 

4. That the Governors of the various 
States be asked to issue executive orders to 
State institutions and departments for the pur- 


chase and storage of winter coal during the 
summer months. 


5. That State railway and public utility 
corporations use their influence with the vari- 
ous utility commissions to induce the pur- 
chase and storage of coal by those corpora- 
tions, reflecting, if necessary, the cost of such 
storage in the rates. 

6. That a copy of this report go to the rail- 
roads, to the end that they may co- operate in 
regard to coal storage, car construction and 
distribution, and the reduction to a minimum 
of the practice of commandeering coal. 

7. That a copy of this report be trans- 
mitted to the Federal Reserve Board, to the 
end that Federal Reserve Banks may favor, as 
eligible for rediscount, paper drawn against 
coal in storage. 

8. That the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, State railway and public utility commis- 
sions within their jurisdictions issue rules con- 
trolling car distribution among mines, to the 
end that no particular mine or mines may be 
permitted to obtain, through a practice of cat 
assignment and car guarantees, preferential car 
service. 

9. That the practice whereby purchasing 
agents of carriers can use company control 
over car supply to force down the price of 
railway fuel be abolished. 

10. That operators avoid the use for rail- 
roads of coal whose properties make it more 
valuable for other purposes. 

11. That camp and housing conditions be 
improved. 

12. That the good offices of the miners’ in- 
ternational organization be exercised to main- 
tain their expressed position favoring the in- 
troduction of labor-saving devices and ma- 
chinery. 


13. That the making of advances on miners’ 
pay be discouraged in every way, but, if made, 
that they be made without discount, either 
directly or indirectly. 
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Discussion 


The following statement is included in the 
report: 


“In submitting this report particular atten- 
tion is called to the fact that herein every 
effort has been made for the protection of the 
public, not only for the period under which 
this protection can be guaranteed by the Exec- 
utive under the powers granted him by the 
Lever Act, but it has been our effort to go 
into the underlying causes for high costs and 
to offer some remedy therefor—this, in order 
that in the future, when the Government re- 
laxes its control over prices, there may be a 
continuing force at work in the public interest. 


“We believe it is obvious that unless some 
changes can be made toward the end of reduc- 
ing costs in coal production and distribution, 
no act of Congress, no order of the Executive 
nor any other regulation by constituted author- 
ity can in the end provide against the contin- 
uing high costs. 

“It is for this reason that we believe that 
this industry should be placed upon the proper 
basis for more continuous and thus more eco- 
nomical production and distribution, with the 
result that the cost of coal to the people will 
be reduced.” 

Comments 


The reportealso states: 


“We believe it is fair for us to report that 
in the neighborhood of 80 per cent of the 
total tonnage that has moved since October 
31, 1919, has moved under contracts which 
carried what is generally known as the stand- 
ard wage clause, providing for an increase in 
cost to the purchaser equivalent to the increase 
in costs resulting from an increased woge 
scale. 

“This statement was made in order that 
there may be no misunderstanding on the part 
of the public and the public rate-making au- 
thorities.” 

Wages 


The annual value of bituminous coal is 
$1,300,000,000. The labor cost is 57 per cent, 
and totals $741,000,000. Twenty-seven per 
cent. of this amount is approximately $200,- 
000,000, which is the additional sum that 
would be aid to the miners as a result of the 
award, above what they were receiving on Oc- 
tober 31, 1919. It must be borne in mind that 
the award is based on the status prior to the 
application of Dr. Garfield’s 14 per cent. The 
14 per cent. itself involved a cost of over 
$104,000,000, to which the present award adds 
approximately another $96,000,000. 

Wage advances granted to miners between 
1913 and October 31, 1919, averaged 43 per 
cent. for tonnage workers and 76 per cent. for 
day men. Wage advances to tonnage workers, 
after this award, will amount to 88 per cent. 
since 1913, while the advances to day men will 
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average I1t per cent. This difference is due 
to the fact that day men were relatively under- 
paid before the war. The 27 per cent. increase 
was apportioned to the miners along the lines 
of the award. 


Intermittency in Working Days 


The coal industry is a part-time industry, the 
number of idle days out of a possible 308 
working days being, for the past 30 years, 93; 
in 1918, when the demand for coal was at the 
maximum, the principal cause for lost time 
was car shortage. This accounted for a total 
of 49 per cent. of all time lost. In 1919, when 
the war demands had ceased, “no market” ac- 
counted for 50 per cent. of the idle days. 


Car Irregularity 


The report states that for many years the 
railroads, and especially the coal-carrying rail- 
roads, have depended on a practice of com- 
mandeering coal assigned to other customers. 
In some degree, public utilities have counted 
on this form of priority. The railroads are 
consumers of about 30 per cent. of the total 
coal production of the country. We have pre- 
sented to certain of the executives of the 
larger systems a request that the railroads ac- 
cept the principle that it is their duty to the 
public to move coal, in the months that nor- 
mally are months of low movement, to con- 
sumption terminals, such movements to be in 
excess of their then needs, thereby gradually 
accumulating a three months’ supply before the 
winter, the railroads to come out at the end ot 
the winter with possibly 20 or 30 days’ supply 
on hand. This movement would be more eco- 
nomical than the movement in the winter, and, 
from the standpoint of the coal railroads at 
least, the lower cost of movement would, to a 
great degree, offset any cost of storage. 


The acceptance of this principfe by the rail- 
road executive heads has been general. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad ana tne New York 
Central lines expressed their acceptance in an 
especially liberal spirit. The report states 
that this is a duty of the railroads and that 
some method should be devised under which 
they will provide such storage. 

The report states that it is the commission- 
ers’ belief that the public utilities, too, have a 
duty to perform to the public, and that they 
should not rely on any form of priority when 
the pressure comes in the winter, and to this 
end that they should be called upon to move 
and store coal in the summer months in ex- 
cess of their needs, going into the winter 
months with 60 days’ supply in storage. The 
commissioners feel that these two groups owe 
this as a duty, and that in both cases, if there 
is an increased cost, it will be recognized by 
the rate-making authorities. In the case of the 


public utilities, it was in effect stated by a 
representative that he believed this plan or 
principle was sound. 

The next largest group of coal consumers is 
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the steel industry. 
presented the problem to certain of the heads 


The commissioners have 


of important steel concerns, including the 
United States Steel Corporation, and they 
express an intention of increasing storage of 
coal and movement of the same in the months 
of low movement along the lines of the plan 
here suggested. 


It is believed that the Federal Reserve Board 
and the several Federal Reserve Banks will 
favor considering as eligible for rediscount 
paper drawn against coal in storage. 

In addition to these groups, the report rec- 
ommends strongly that all Government insti- 
tutions, national, State, municipal and local, 
purchase, receive and store coal during the 
spring and summer months in anticipation of 
the winter’s requirements. 


The commissioners state as their belief that 
if the various groups mentioned carry out the 
plan of storing from two to three months’ re- 
quirements, beginning the winter with this 
supply on hand, the result will be a decided 
stabilization of the coal industry, a consider- 
able measure of relief to the Carriers, and a 
general economic saving to the public and the 
nation, and, further, that the practice would 
result in the minimizing of the commandeer- 
ing and confiscation of coal on the theory of 
priority. The commissioners also feel that un- 
less some plan of this kind is adopted, we are 
bound to have recurring conditions of coal 
shortage in the winter months, as in the past 
three years, and that no need for such a situa- 
tion exists. 

The Commission not only made its recom- 
mendations in regard to »ure ase and storage, 
but has taken up with railways and public utili- 
ties the questions involved. It has already re- 
ceived the written approval and promise of 
support of the New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania lines, the endorsement of the Associa- 
tion of Public Utility Commfssions of the 
United States, and it is believed that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board will co-onerate bv favor- 
ing the rediscount of paper drawn against coal 
in storage. 


The letter written by Commissioners Robin- 
son and Peale to the President reads as fol- 
lows: 


“In transmitting the majority report of the 
Bituminous Coal Commission, may we cali 
your attention to certain salient points: 

“The increase in wages to the miners 
amounts approximately to 27 per cent.; that is, 
the 14 per cent. average increase granted by 
the Fuel Administrator when the strike was 
threatened has been eliminated and a 27 per 
cent. average increase substituted. 

“Figured in dollars, the increase is approxi- 
mately $96,000,000 in excess of the advance 
allowed by Dr. Garfield. This means a total 
increase in wage cost of $200,000,000 as com- 
pared with the cost on October 31, 19109. 

“Every effort was made to ascertain the ac- 


i 


tual increase in the cost of living to the miners. 
Many different figures and opinions were pre- 
sented. Our award, as the result of careful 
scrutiny of all the evidence submitted by the 
parties in interest and otherwise obtained, 
grants the miners an advance in wages larger 
than the percentage of increase in the cost of 
living submitted by their representatives. 

“Tonnage workers will have 
this award, an average increase in wages 
since 1913 of 88 per cent., and day men, part 
of whose previous advance was based on ex- 
isting inequalities in compensation rather than 
on increased living costs, will have received 
an average advance of 111 per cent. 

“The other main point of the United Mine 
Workers’ contention—a reduction in the 
working hours from eight to six hours a day 
and five days a week—is not granted, for the 
reasons we state in the report. We are con- 
vinced that a curtailment of productive energy 
would react not only against the whole popu- 
lation, but against the miners themselves. 

“It is essential that the miners shall have 
living wages. It is likewise essential in the 
public interest that there shall be no let down 
in production. 

“We express the opinion that had we short- 
ened the day by one hour, it would be equiva- 
lent to an additional cost of over $100,000,000. 

“We have sought and believe that we have 
found some of the principal reasons for the 
weakness in this uncertain and troubled indus- 
try, and we offer a method for remedying the 
most important of these conditions. 

“The time has come for the people of the 
country, of which labor constitutes a large 
part, to look beyond temporary wage settle- 
ments and consider the general welfare, first, 
of the general public itself, then of the em- 
ployes and employers. 


received, under 


“A wage settlement for the moment is not 
a correct or adequate answer to the problem. 
The coal industry has been on an unsound 
basis for years, because of its seasonal char- 
acter and the resulting car shortages and car 
service intermittencies. The heavy movement 
of bituminous coal comes in the fall and win- 
ter. Inevitably, with the buying and move- 
ment limited to one season, there is a great car 
shortage which limits production. When the 
market drops in the spring and summer there 
are idle men, idle mines and idle cars. From 
the standpoint of employers and employes, the 
industry has yielded a hazardous return. 

“The solution of the problem is to bring 
about evenness of production and distribution. 
This can be done by the co-operation of the 
railroads, public utilities and steel companies 
as consumers, on the one side, and of the oper- 
ators, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the banks and the Federal Reserve System on 
the other side. 

“We believe that the Federal Reserve Banks 
will view favorably the eligibility of commer- 
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cial paper based upon coal purchased and 
stored by the railroads and public utilities in 
the dull seasons. Some of the leading rail- 
roads have given assurances of their co-oper- 
ation. Others approached have not. 

“If virtually complete co-operation is as- 
sured, it will result in time in a substantially 
even production, continuous employment and 
even distribution throughout the year. The 
small consumer will then not have to compete 
with the large consumer in the winter, and 
will not be at the mercy of the practice of 
commandeering on the grounds of priority. 
Until this is done, wage costs must of neces- 
sity be high, but when this is accomplished 
prices should be more reasonable, employment 
more continuous, and the industry better sta- 
bilized. The present inexcusable and extrava- 
gant waste would then be eliminated. 

“The mine workers themselves, we feel 
sure, recognize that no other remedy will be 
adequate. A shortening of the working day 
would seriously affect production, add addi- 
tional workers to the industry and increase the 
present unsettled condition. This decreased 
production would, in turn, add still further to 
the cost of living, hitting the workmen in 
other industries, and continue the folly of such 
pyramiding. 

“Tn transmitting this report to you, we wish 
to say that both the mine workers and the 
operators have given every assistance possible 
in the work of the Commission, and we wish 
to add that Mr. White has worked diligently 
and long on the problems which confronted 
the Commission. It is our sincere regret that 
Mr. White did not see fit to join us and make 
the findings and awards of the Commission 
unanimous. 


EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION AS 
TO MARKET IS TABOOED 


Judge McCall, United States District Judge 
at Memphis, Tenn., has rendered an important 
decision in the suit of the Government under 
the Sherman Act against the so-called “Open 
Competition Plan” of the hardwood lumber 
manufacturers who are members of the Amer- 
ican Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 

The Government showed in this case that 
the members of the “Plan” continuously ex- 
changed with one another, through a common 
secretary, reports showing their respective 
rates of production and stocks on hand, and 
also showing the prices which each member 
had received on actual sales of lumber. 

It was established that the tendency of such 
an interchange of information among the de- 
fendants was to increase their prices, as the 
Government had charged. Nevertheless, the 
defendants contended that they were entitled 
to exchange the reports in question, which 
were referred to as “market information.” 

Notwithstanding the affidavits of practically 
all of the defendants that there had been no 
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agreements between them to increase 
Judge McCall held that— 

“It cannot be with reason denied that de- 
fendants formed a combination to promote the 
interests of the members of the plan by main- 
taining price levels, and it is difficult, if not 
impossible, on this record to escape the con- 
clusion that the purpose and intention of the 
plan was to suppress competition among its 
members in the hardwood lumber manufactur- 
ing business, wherein the production of hard- 
wood lumber was to be kept low enough to 
maintain prices on an ascending scale, but not 
so low as to drive prices to such heights that 
consumers would be induced to use substitutes. 
These two objectives mark the margins of the 
channels through which the members of the 
plan conducted by its manager of statistics 
were to steer interstate commerce in hardwood 
lumber and through which it was successfully 
steered on up to the filing of this bill.” 

And he enjoined the defendants from con- 
tinuing to exchange the reports in question. 

This proceeding was of a civil character, but 
the Department of Justice considers that the 
law as applied in the case is clearly established. 
The members of other corresnonding organ- 
izations will not be considered by the depart- 
ment as entitled to conduct similar operations 
in future because they may have filed papers 
at Washington, or because of other similar 
reasons ; and the department will, if necessary, 
institute proceedings of an appropriate char- 
acter to enforce the law. 


prices, 


SAYS PARK BOUNDARY 
INCLUDES COPPER DEPOSITS 


consideration by the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of the bill (H. R. 
3006) by Representative Elston, California, 
adding 850,000 acres of land in the Sequoia and 
Sierra National forests of California to the 
Sequoia National Park and changing the name 
to Roosevelt National Park in honor of the 
late President Roosevelt, it developed that 
there are rich copper deposits in this region. 
Representative H. E. Barbour of California 
said he believed these lands contained some 
of the greatest copper deposits in the world, 
and he desired that the land be so held that it 
could be opened up for prospect. The com- 
mittee has ordered the bill favorably reported 
to the House, and it provides that the act shall 
not modify or affect the mineral-land or coal- 
land laws now applicable to the lands thus 
added to the park, nor affect any valid existing 
claim, location or entry under the land laws 
for mineral or other claims. 


During 


Declines to Review Case 


The United States Supreme Court has de- 
nied application for a writ of certiorari in the 
case of the American Ore Reclamation Co. vs. 
Dwight & Lloyd Sintering Co. 


j 
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SEASONAL RAIL RATE AND FEDERAL 
COAL COMMISSIONER ARE PROPOSED 


Legislation providing for a Federal Coal 
Commissioner, with experts and examiners 1n 
Washington, authorizing seasonal freight 
rates on coal and repealing Federal contro! 
over fuel, was proposed in the Senate March 
17 by Senator Frelinghuysen (N. J.), chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee on coal prices. Other 
members of the subcommittee are: McLean 
(Conn.), Elkins (W. Va.), Myers (Mont.) 
and Wolcott (Del.). Senator Frelinghuysen 
introduced on behalf of the subcommittee 
three bills to carry into effect the purposes 
above outlined, which were referred to the 
Interstate Commerce Committee for hearing 
and consideration. In a speech in the Senate, 
the New Jersey Senator urged immediate con- 
sideration of the subject by Congress, saying 
it was of vital importance to the country. 

The bill to terminate Federal control of fuel 
(S. 4088) provides that the power and author- 
ity to license the importation, storage, mining 
and distribution of coal or coke, to requisition 
coal or coke, to requisition or operate the plant, 
business or any appurtenances thereof belong- 
ing to any producer of or dealer in coal or 
coke, to fix prices for coal or coke, to regulate 
the production, sale, shipment, distribution, 
apportionment or storage of coal or coke, and 
all powers and authority incidental thereto 
conferred on the President or on any other 
agency of the Government under the Lever 
food and fuel control act of August 10, 1917, 
shall be terminated within 30 days of the ap- 
proval of this bill. This bill also amends the 
Interstate Commerce Act by forbidding rail- 
roads to confiscate, seize or divert for its own 
use or for any other purpose, whether with 
intent to make proper compensation therefor 
or not, any coal or coke of which it is in pos- 
session solely as a common carrier and which 
the owner has not voluntarily sold or trans- 
ferred or entered into contract to sell or trans- 
fer to such railroad. 

The seasonal rate bill authorizes railroads to 
charge 15 per cent. less than the schedule 
freight rate on coal, coke, briquettes or boulets 
from April 1 to August 31 in each year, and 
15 per cent. more than the schedule rate during 
the remainder of the year, or from September 
1 to March 31. This bill is S. 4087. Senator 
Frelinghuysen said he had conferred with 
Chairman Clark of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, who approved of this measure. 
The Senator also read a statement in behalf 
of such rates based on information supplied 
by Chairman Clark. 

The bill to more definitely recognize the 
coal industry in Government is S. 4089. and it 
provides for the appointment of a Federal 
Trade Commissioner, with attorneys, special 


experts, examiners, clerks and other employes 
in the District of Columbia. The bill is a com- 
prehensive measure of 27 sections, minutely 
defining the powers and duties of the Commis- 
sioner, which are confined to investigations and 
for administrative purposes, excluding execu- 
tive powers. Both bituminous and anthracite 
coal is to be under the province of the Com- 
missioner, who is to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to hold office for five years, at an an- 
nual salary of $10,000. 

A complete resume of this bill is given in this 
JouRNAL under the “National Legislation” De- 
partment. 

In a speech preceding the introduction of 
these measures Senator Frelinghuysen urged 
the necessity of Congressional legislation to 
stabilize the coal industry. “There is nothing 
so vital to the interest of the country as a 
proper distribution of coal,” he said. “At 
present there are several agencies controlling 
this industry, and to some extent interfering 
with it.” He spoke of the Director-General of 
Railroads seizing and diverting coal belonging 
to other shippers and diverting it to essential 
industries, acting under powers conferred by 
the Fuel Administrator and proclamation of 
the President. He said the strike, weather 
conditions, shortage of cars, great demand for 
export coal, has created a shortage of supply. 
and the railroads are suffering from a lack of 
coal. In recognition of the fact that the most 
important and essential industry was the rail- 
roads, the Director-General has seized coal 
and diverted it from industries to the railroads. 
Mr. Frelinghuysen said he and other senators 
had been inundated with complaints against 
this policy. 

“The Government is paying no attention te 
this problem, and neither is Congress,” the 
Senator said, earnestly. He went on to say 
that his subcommittee had been studying the 
subject and had attempted to relieve the con- 
dition by bringing to the attention of the 
Director-General the needs of the operators 
at the mines through the shortage of cars. He 
referred to the fact that when the strike came 
there was a surplus of 30,000,000 or 40,000,000 
tons of coal, which prevented a great deal of 
suffering and interference with industries of 
the East. South and Northwest. The Middle 
West suffered much more than other sections. 

“At present there is an abnormal situation,” 
continued the Senator. “A Government agency 
is fixing prices, seizing coal and throwing the 
flow of this commodity out of normal chan- 
nels, thereby creating congestion and embar- 
rassment of industries. The subcommittee has 
come to the conclusion that the difficulty at the 
present time is Government interference with 
price-fixing and distribution, and that the prac- 
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tical thing to do is to repeal these war powers, 
which were emergency measures enacted sim- 
ply for the purpose of controlling prices dur- 
ing the war.” 

Senator Norris (Neb.) asked if some Gov- 
ernment agency would not be required to exer- 
cies control for a time yet. Senator Freling- 
huysen thought such control should only con- 
tinue for a short while, but insisted that the 
Director-General was acting illegally and to 
the detriment of industry. 

Senator Edge (N. J.) asked if repeal of 
Federal control would reduce the price of coai. 
Senator Frelinghuysen replied that it would 
probably not. Senator Edge favored the re- 
peal of Federal control. Senator Calder (N. 
Y.) asked if cars which had been sent West 
with coal had not been returned. Senator Fre- 
linghuysen said this was because of weather 
conditions, the coal being frozen in under 
denths of from 5 to 10 feet of snow, but this 
condition would soon be remedied. 

Senator Norris asked if diversions of coal 
were any greater now than before the war. 
Senator Frelinghuysen said they were. 

Taking up the seasonal coal rate bill, Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen said coal should be recog- 
nized by a Government organization like other 
industries, such as farming in the Agricul- 
tural Department and shipping in the Com- 
merce Department. He thought the seasonal 
coal bill would do more than anything else to 
allay unrest among the miners, as it would 
induce mining throughout the year and provide 
them regular employment. He estimated that 
this country required 500,000,000 tons of coal a 
year. He estimated that 500,000 miners, work- 
ing 230 days in the year, would produce 8o00,- 
000,000 tons of coal a year. This would supply 
our annual needs with 150,000,000 tons for ex- 
port, and the remainder could be stored in the 
East, South, West and other parts of the 
country, and the country would be fortified 
against a coal shortage. He said that he had 
conferred with Comissioner. Clark on this bill, 
and said the commissioner approved of the 
plan. The plan would permit of the use 
throughout the year of the coal cars. He esti- 
mated such a plan would mean a saving of a 
billion dollars a year to the country. The 15 
per cent. reduction rate in summer would keep 
the mines running, keep labor employed, pro- 
vide a surplus; the 15 per cent. addition in 
rate was to compensate for the greater cost of 
mining in winter. 

Senator Pomerene (Ohio) said representa- 
tives of iron and steel interests of Ohio had 
discussed this matter with him, and finding that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission could 
not change the rates without express authority 
from Congress, favored the proposal. He said 
some fault for car shortage lay with the rail- 
roads, charging that they permitted cars to re 
main idle with loaded ashes, and also per- 
mitted cars to haul automobiles when these 
cars could be better used in transporting coal. 


GEO. OTIS SMITH URGES 
WORLD-WIDE HUNT FOR OIL 


“Two tendencies in geologic work are notice- 
able, and both are in the right direction— 
geology is becoming more exact in method and 
result and geology is becoming broader in out- 
look,” said Geo. Otis Smith in an address be- 
fore the American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists. Continuing, he said: 

“The oil geologist has a large share of re- 
sponsibility for the future. His first duty is 
self-evident—to find the oil. No resource is 
more easily wasted than oil if individual desire 
for gain is given full sway and the larger 
rights of the people are lost sight of; nor, on 
the other hand, does any resource better lend 
itself to exploitation with a minimum of waste 
either of itself or of human effort. The oil 
geologist best understands conditions beneath 
the surface, and his peculiar responsibility 
therefore lies in »rotecting the oil sands from 
the effects of improper drilling and operation 
and in keeping the drilling program within 
economic limits. But the oil geologist who 
sells his service to any other operator whose 
drilling program plainly has as its »urpose the 
drainage of the land that the operator neither 
owns nor leases is turning his back upon his 
opportunity for public service. Town-lot drill- 
ing is not only wasteful development, but even 
though legal, it involves disregard of property 
rights. So the duty of the oil geologist is 
plain, not only to set his face but to raise his 
voice against the unfair practice of mining oil 
with total disregard of underground property 
lines. 

“As the technical advisor of a great product- 
ive industry, no one should be more sympa- 
thetic than the oil geologist with the enactment 
and enforcement of ‘blue sky’ laws. He can 
conserve capital as well as oil. The oil geolo- 
gist’s opportunity to serve the inv esting public 
thus becomes in part the opportunity of an 
educator, for there is much misunderstanding 
about the oil industry wholly apart from that 
caused by misrepresentation. There is too 
much glitter to the oil industry. ‘Great com- 
mercial romance’ is the literary term applied 
to this every-day kind of business of taking a 
dirty fluid out of a hole in the ground, pump- 
ing it around and then at a vile-smelling plant 
refining it into salable products. No one esti- 
mates the future value of this expendible re- 
source, petroleum, with truer vision than the 
oil geologist, but what may soon be the de- 
mands for oil is beyond the vision even of a 
geologist. The secret of the capacity of Na- 
ture’s storehouse is easier to unlock than the 
mystery of the progress in man’s needs and 
desires. 

“During the war America bent every energy 
to supply the Allied forces on sea, on land and 
in the air with motive power, and our oil wells, 
and especially our oil storage, met the emer- 
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gency. Today, our need is a domestic need— 
the arts of peace are requiring more oil than 
we have. We are forced to think of America 
first, and the oil geologist of all public servants 
owes his active allegiance to the American 
hunt for oil. American engineering and Amer- 
ican capital must together enter the field of 
world-wide exploration for oil, and no oil 
geologist can be spared from this national 
project.” 


Individual Well Records 


Records of individual wells form the basis 
for the successful operation of any company 
engaged in the production of petroleum. The 
expense attached to the compilation of records 
is negligible in comparison with the benefits 
resulting from their use. Where a company 
has not a complete system of records, immedi- 
ate attention should be given to the prepara- 
tion of forms upon which to collect data and 
to the collection of data for these forms. The 
records needed vary with each district, but for 
each field a set should be adopted that will best 
meet the needs of each property—Bureau of 
Mines. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of THE Concress Journat, published monthly 
at Washington, D. C., for April 1, 1920. 

City of Washington, | e 

District of Columbia, 55“ 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and. for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared E. Russell 
Cocmbes, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that she is the business manager 
of THe Mrininc Concress Journat, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Name of Publisher—The American Mining Congress. 

Postoffice address—Washington, D. C. 

Officers: 

Bulkeley Wells, President, Denver, Colo. 

Harry L. Day, First Vice-President, Wallace, Idaho. 

Daniel B. Wentz, Second Vice-President, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

E. L. Doheny, L os Angeles, Calif. 

F. Callbreath, Secretary. 
Editor—J. F. Callbreath. 
News Exc Hitor—Paut Wooton. 
Business Manager—E. Russell Coombes. 


2. That the owners are (give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its 
name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total 
amount of stock): The American Mining Congress—a 
corporation, not for profit. No stockholders. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are (if there are none, so state): None. 

Russett Coomses, 
Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day 

of March, 1920 
(Seal.) Tuomas C. Wits. 
(My commission expires February 20, 1922.) 


PERSONALS 


ArcHIBALD Douctas of New York was in 
Washington during the month, conferring with 
the Internal Revenue Department on taxation 
matters. 


Joun H. Haak, who has been in Washing- 
ton for a considerable length of time, has re- 
turned to his home at Portland, Ore. Mr. 
Haak has been very much interested in relief 
for war minerals producers and in securing a 
tariff upon chrome. 


Gen. JoHN Barnett of Denver, Col. 
in Washington in the interest of the Mid- 
West Oil Co. upon matters pertaining to the 
Leasing Bill. His headquarters are 721 Mun- 
sey Building. 


R. A. Sturceon of Pennsylvania has been 
appointed acting chief of the Coal Section of 
the Natural Resources Division of the Income 
Tax Unit, Internal Revenue Bureau, Treasury 
Department, in place of Mr. O. Hudson of 
Kansas, resigned. 


A. E. WELLS, assistant chief supervisor of 
mine stations of the Bureau of Mines, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, has been de- 
tailed for special work with the Anaconda 
Smelting Co. He was recently in Washington 
for conference. 


A. J. Maxwe tt of Charlotte, N. C., has been 
recommended for appointment as Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner by the North Caro- 
lina Congressional delegation. 


R. R. Sayers has been detailed by the United 
States Public Health Serv ice for permanent 
duty as chief surgeon of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. 


Grorce M. Taytor of Colorado Springs was 
a caller at the offices of the Mining Congress 
on March 26, where he discussed the present 


status of the campaign for the protection of 
gold producers. 


REPRESENTATIVE Rosert Watton Moore of 
Virginia has been appointed a member of the 
— Rules Committee in place of Represent- 


ative Edward W. S. Saunders of Virginia, re- 
signed. 


Lester H. Wootsety of New York, who has 
resigned as Solicitor of the State Department 
to form a partners ship with former Secretary 
of State Robert Lansing in Washington in the 
practice of international law, was formerly an 
assistant geologist in the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, and is the author of profes- 
sional papers on scientific subjects. He con- 
tributed to the American Red Cross publica- 
tion on “The Strategy of Minerals,” the first 


chapter dealing with international relations as 
based on mineral resources. 
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THE INDUSTRY WITHOUT A LEADER 


By Geo. 

Orphans, imbeciles and industries without 
leaders enjoy a special dispensation of Provi- 
dence. Otherwise they would quickly perish. 
Coal is the largest industry which has no 
leader. It never has had one. It wants none 
now—really, I mean. There are no indica- 
tions even of any rising leadership. 

It is admitted those are sweeping statements, 
but they can be proved. I submit one single 
incident as complete proof of all of them. 
i:veryone, except the operators who were most 
vitally concerned, realizes that between Sep- 
tember 25, 1919, and March 23, 1920, the coal 
industry passed through its greatest crisis. 
On the first of these dates the miners pre- 
sented their post-war wage demands. On the 
last of those dates the Commission appointed 
by the President made known its award. In 
between those dates the industry had to defend 
itself against laborism on one side and pater- 
nalism on the other. It did neither. Instead, 
it fell prey to both. And the reason is that 
it had no one who could announce its policies 
or make his own policies those of the indus- 
try. 

‘The President's Coal Commission says that 
the operators took only a defensive position. 
That is a fact which everyone knew and un- 
derstood. The reason was that no one in the 
trade had a grasp of the situation; no one 
was looking beyond the present into tomor- 
row; no one could—or did—map out a plan 
which would lead coal safely out of today’s 
trouble into tomorrow. There was no pro- 
gram; hence there was no aggression. The 
lack of aggressiveness in a fight means only 
to take the defensive. 

There was a reason, to be sure, for this 
attitude of submissiveness. The central com- 
petitive field could not take a bold stand, be- 
cause it could not count on the sure support 
of the outlying districts. No one knew what 
they would do. Also, there was, on the part 
of the non-union field, a measured distrust o! 
the union districts. And inside the central 
competitive field there were State jealousies 
which were so pronounced they prevented the 
choice of any one man who could speak with 
authority for all. This apology for the lack 
of a coal program in the face of grave danger 
only emphasizes my assertion that there is no 
leadership today anywhere in coal. Ii there 
had been any leader in the past, his influence 
would have been over. Or, if any leader was 
to rise, he would have arisen at this time. 

The Administration sensed this disorgani- 
zation of coal and, seeing that great harm to 
the public interest might result, called Dr. 
Garfield back into power to meet the crisis 
by government action. The President thus 
tried to give the headless coal trade a leader 
of his own choosing. Dr. Garfield has many 
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qualifications for success in such a capacity. 
That is, he makes decisions quickly—and un- 
derstands where they lead. He profits and 
learns by mistakes and has candor enough to 
admit it when he has made a mistake. He 
has—as he proved—plenty of courage to stand 
boldly behind a right decision when he has 
made it. And he has a personality which 
readily wins confidence and support. These 
things give him strength among men and tend 
to make him a leader. However, his one out- 
standing {ault ruined him as far as the fu- 
ture of coal is concerned. He had formu- 
lated his theory about and his policies for coal 
long before he knew its problems. He worked 
these out years ago in the academic sur- 
roundings of Princeton. He tried to prove 
those old theories correct by allowing them to 
give form to his administration during the 
war. And even when they had been proved 
unworkable and when they had been repu- 
diated by the nation, he did not change his 
opinion or his theory. Instead, his last act 
in power was to recommend in a speech the 
adoption in peace time of those policies which 
had failed during the war. 

So, when he was called back into power on 
October 30, 1919, he had already been repu- 
diated by an overwhelming vote of the opera- 
tors and by public opinion. It was a political 
mistake, therefore, to call him again into the 
mastery of the coal trade. Even so, he did 
the best he could under the trying conditions, 
but won only humiliation for his pains. His 
recommendations were rejected by the miners; 
a Cabinet member summarily took matters 
out of his hands, and the President finally ac- 
cepted his resignation. At that point coal 
lost the one opportunity it had in this crisis 
to gain a leader. 

The utter poverty of the coal trade in the 
matter of strong men expressed itself a month 
later, when the operators of the central com- 
petitive field were called upon to state their 
case to the Coal Commission. Instead of 
speaking through a strong man chosen from 
their own ranks, they could not agree upon 
anyone and spoke instead through an attorney 
retained for that one job alone. 

No; coal has no leader. 

Coal doesn’t want a leader, mainly because 
it isn’t ready for one. It had an opportunity 
to get one three year ago, but failed either to 
appreciate the need for such a thing or to put 
forward the man who could unite the indus- 
try. Mr. Peabody, as the chairman of the 
Coal Production Committee of the Council of 
National Defense, might have become—as, 
indeed, he was for a while—the titular head 
of the industry. He was not chosen by coal 
men, but by his political friends. And he was 


ove rthrown = by the acts of envious politi- 
cians alone, but by the acts of men who stand 
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high inside the coal trade. This antagonism 
to him was not dictated by mere jealousy 
alone. The fact is that there was not then and 
is not now enough realization of the need for 
discipline, nor enough willingness to submit 
to it to enable the trade to pull itself together 
behind a chosen champion. 

For an excellent reason, there are no indi- 
cations that any leader is growing up—ob- 
served or unobserved—inside the trade. Those 
of us who have been long in coal can recall 
readily that men like J. P. Morgan and Alex- 
ander Cassatt aspired Io years ago and more 
to leadership in coal. They knew, however, 
the peculiarities and complexities of the coal 
industry. They knew it ramified too far to 
come naturally to a focus in one concern like 
the United States Steel Corporation. So they 
did not try to bring coal to a head in one 
company which, because of its size, would 
give direction to the whole industry. Instead, 
therefore, of trying to crystallize the industry 
by one great act of financing, they tried to do 
the tedious job of directing its evolution. On 
that program they hardly won the undivided 
support of a single coal man.* Naturally, a 
leader without a following is quite a forlorn 
object. 

The reason they failed is obvious. The coal 
man does not want evolution, because he 
doesn’t understand it. He is for quick action. 
So he wants something that he can see and 
feel and that will give results at once—sure 
results. He is forever falling into difficulty, 
but rather than try to build a safe road out he 
wants to be yanked out. And with his imme- 
diate results he wants a long-time program. 
No man is offering or can offer either. Hence 
— is neither hope nor prospect of any 

leadership arising soon. Indeed, the whole 
thought of the trade about its future must be 
changed before a leader is possible. 

The dangerous significance of all this is 
that the trade cannot, and therefore does not, 
offer serious resistance to any enemy on any 
point. Anyone can attack it and escape prac- 
tically unscathed. For example, the mine 
workers are not a part of the coal trade. 
They are part of the labor movement. What 
they want will not help coal, but rather will 
tend to destroy coal. Everything they ask 
will help laborism at the expense of coal. 
Still, the mine workers are capably led and, 
in public at least, that leadership is real. 
When the mine workers attack the coal trade 
they are argued with, but they never have been 
really resisted. They can’t be resisted. There 
is no one to do it. 

At the minute the meanest politician of the 
nation can throw the coal industry into 
qualms of terror by merely taking the of- 
fensive. He may have no following and that 
fact may be known and admitted. Still, the 
coal men cower before him. What they see 
is the fact that he has taken a stand against 
coal and may in time collect a following. 
However, the coal men know that they have 
no one to meet this opponent in the open. And 


if such a one did come forward, he could not 
command a corporal’s guard with enough 
courage and persistence to see his fight 
through. It is this known inability of the 
trade to defend itself which causes the coal 
man to fear any attack—no matter how in- 
significant the source—made upon it. 

Of course, I think I know the reason for 
this lack of any semblance of an organiza- 
tion and for the cowardice on the part of the 
trade. I saw it crop out many times within 
the last five months. The coal trade exacts 
too much of its temporary spokesman. For 
can reason, it never gives them time to de- 
velop. It wants impossible perfection, which 
is born full grown. Unless it can get that 
it will take nothing. It wants a leader who 
can give it within a month a complete, ready- 
to-use revolution. Such a paragon does not 
exist, and never will. For that reason, the 
coal industry has no sustained leader = In- 
stead, in time of stress coal men agi up 
into small bands groups which, by acting 
independently of all othe rs, present as many 
conflicting ideas and wishes as there are 
groups. This sort of scattered fire, which 
alone the coal trade employs, can be only in- 
effective. It can never mean aggression. It 
can only mean a defensive policy which is 
weak, 

So I end where I began. Only a continued 
special dispensation of the Almighty can or 
will save the coal industry from annihilation. 


OLD REGULATIONS TO GOVERN 
RETURN OF OPEN-TOP CARS 


The supply of cars available for the trans- 
portation of coal is insufficient to meet the de- 
mand. Unusual movements incident upon the 
strike of coal miners has brought about an 
abnormal location of cars. It is desirable that 
the proper relocation of cars shall be brought 
about as rapidly and with as little confusion 
as is possible, states the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Critical situations still exist in 
which fuel for essential industries and pur- 
poses must be provided. The railroads and the 
coal operators have all been working under 
the uniform mine rating and car distribution 
rules established by the Railroad Administra- 
tion, and those rules seem to be generally 
satisfactory and to meet with general approval, 
the Commission says. 

To the end that conflicting and contradictory 
rules on different roads and in different fields 
mav be avoided in the unusual conditions 
which now exist in the industries and on the 
roads, the Commission recommends that until 
exneriences and careful study demonstrate that 
other rules will be more effective and beneficial, 
and especially during the remainder of the 
early spring, the uniform rules as contained in 
the Railroad Administration’s Car Service Sec- 
tion Circular CS-31 (Revised) be continued in 
effect. 
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CANADIANS HEAR OF ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


The Twenty-Second Annual Session of the 
Canadian Mining Institute was held in To- 
ronto March 8-10, 1920. There were present 
from the United States Mr. E. P. Mathewson 
and Dr. Henry M. Payne of the American 
Mining Congress; Dr. Bradley Stoughton and 
Mr. P. E. Barbour, representing the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, and Mr. R. ye ge Hall and E. H. 
Robie, representing Coal Age and the Engi- 
neering and Mining 

The special papers of the first day’s session 
pertained especially to iron, steel, tin and 
nickel development. In the evening a series of 
moving pictures were shown of the Govern- 
ment operations at Alfred, Ont., where there 
are large peat deposits which are being lifted, 
macerated, dried and shipped for commercial 
use. 

The second day the morning session was de- 
voted to fuel problems in Canada, the latest 
developments in briquetting and transporta- 
tion. It was the general feeling of the Insti- 
tute that Canadian coal deposits should be de- 
veloped in order that the Dominion might be 
less dependent upon the United States for its 
coal supply. 

A complimentary luncheon was given the at- 
tending delegates by the Mayor and the City 

f Toronto, at which Dr. Stoughton humor- 
ously responded in behalf of the American 
visitors. 

The afternoon was devoted to oil and gas 
sectional meetings and a visit to the new plant 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., foliowed 
in the evening by a smoker and concert pre- 
sided over by Col. J. J. Penhale. 

On Wednesday the encouragement of pros- 
pecting by the Government, the development of 
the asbestos industry and a discussion of engi- 
neering standarizations with special reference 
to the mining industry, by J. B. Porter, re- 
ceived the attention of the Institute. 

In the afternoon gold and silver problems 
were discssed, with a recommendation for the 
adoption of pure nickel coinage. In the even- 
ing the annual dinner occurred, at which Mr. 
Mathewson toasted the Mining Industry; Dr. 
Stoughton. American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers; Dr. Payne, American 
Mining Congress, and Mr. R. Dawson Hall, 
the “Technical Press.” 

Mr. Mathewson in his speech voiced the 
opmion of many of the members that the time 
has come for more active work in govern- 
mental and legislative matters pertaining to the 
mining industry to the end that the Institute 
should be less of a technical and more of an 
industrial organization. 

Following this lead, Dr. Payne outlined the 
achievements of the American Mining Con- 
gress and the methods by which these had 
been attained, and outlined how similar efforts 


by the Canadian Mining Institute could only 
result in a largely increased sphere of activity 
in Canadian mining matters. This would 
necessitate the moving of headquarters to Ot- 
tawa and an increased secretarial staff. 

the suggestions met with hearty applause, 
and many of the members present expressed a 
desire to see this work immediately taken up 
in Canada. 

On Thursday the visiting delegates were in- 
vited on an excursion to the plant of the Inter- 
national Nickel Co. at Port Colborne. 


CLAGETT TO WIND UP 
COAL DIVERSION MATTERS 


The Division of Purchases of the Railroad 
Administration was discontinued, effective 
April 1, 1920. Henry B. Spencer, Director of 
the Division, has been elected president of the 
Fruit Growers’ Express Co., effective April 1. 
Mr. Spencer will become an advisory member 
of the Director-General’s staff with respect to 
matters growing out of purchases during the 
period of Federal control of railroads. 

Such portions of the work of the Division 
of Purchases as remain to be completed after 
April 1, with the exception of the completion 
of activities incident to control over the distri- 
bution of coal, will be’under the direction of 
the Division of Liquidation of Claims, Mr. 
Max Thelin, director. 

Control over the distribution of coal growing 
out of the strike of bituminous coal miners 
will end on April 1, in accordance with Execu- 
tive Order of the President. Any work re- 
maining to be done in connection with the 
winding up of the matters relating thereto will 
be dealt with in the Director-General’s office 
through Brice Clagett, assistant to the Direc- 
tor-General. 


Cited by Trade Commission 

The Federal Trade Commission has cited the 
Valvoline Oil Co., New York city, alleging the 
use of unfair methods of competition and 
“tying contracts” in the sale of oil and gasoline, 
and in the leasing of oil pumps, storage tanks 
and equipment. 

The complaint is directed to the respondent's 
practice of leasing its devices and equipment 
with the understanding that the lessee shall 
not use in such devices refined oil or gasoline 
of a competitor. 

The Commission has also cited the Vacuum 
Oil Co., New York city, for unfair competition 
in the manufacture and sale of petroleum and 
its products. 

The complaint is directed to the practice of 
giving accumulative discounts or rebates t» 
cause purchasers to confine their purchases ex- 
clusively to respondent’s products. 
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FACTS REGARDING RECIPROCITY 
IN OIL EXPLOITATION ASKED 


‘The Senate has passed a resolution request- 
ing the President for information as to restric- 
tions imposed by other countries on Americans 
engaged in exploration and development of 
oil lands, and what steps have been taken by 
this Government to secure equality of treat- 
ment. 

The resolution specifically asks what restric- 
tions are imposed by France, Great Britain, 
Holland, ‘-nan or any other foreign country 
upon citizens of the U nited States in prospect- 
ing for petroleum or in the acquisition and de- 
velopment of lands containing same. It also 
asks what restrictions are imposed by Mexico 
upon citizens of the United States in regard to 
the acquisition or development of petroleum- 
bearing lands which are not imposed upon 
nationals of other countries, and what steps 
have been taken by the American Government 
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to secure the removal of these restrictions and 
obtain equality of treatment of Americans. 

In debate on the resolution discussion was 
had as to the application of the recent leasing 
bill to development of oil lands in foreign 
countries. Senator Smoot (Utah) said the 
bill provided that in case of a restriction in a 
foreign countrv against Americans, the Presi- 
dent might prevent citizens of foreign coun- 
tries securing leases on oil lands in the United 
States. 

Senator Phelan (Cal.) referred to his having 
sought an amendment to the leasing bill plac- 
ing an embargo upon exportation of all oils 
developed on private or public lands, to deter 
foreigners from acquiring lands now open to 
them as in Oklahoma, Texas and California. 
Chere was nothing to prevent foreigners from 
acquiring through a corporate organization 
our valuable oil properties. The pending reso- 
lution would develop these facts in an official 
way. 

Senator Hitchcock ( Neb.) said there was no 
objection to seeking information as to what 
restrictions foreign governments have placed 
on Americans in this respect, but he doubted 
if the President could take steps to remove 
them, in view of the fact that Congress had 
adopted retaliatory provisions in the leasing 
bill, as above noted. 

Senator Gore ( Okla.) said it would be bet- 
ter to bring about a policy of reciprocity be- 
tween this and other countries in regard to the 
development of oil territory. Noting a state- 
ment of an English petroleum expert that 
within ten years the United States will have to 
purchase annually 500,000,000 barrels of oil 
produced in British territory, the Senator said 
this would mean an enormous expenditure by 
the people of this country for a national re- 
source produced by foreigners, from which 
our people are excluded, as well as control of 
international shipping. Persia had granted 
Great Britain a concession of 500,000 square 
miles, and Great Britain excludes citizens of 
this country from prospecting for oil in that 
region. He understood Americans were not 
permitted to own stock in oil companies ex- 
ploiting in that country. The same restrictions 
applied to Mesopotamia. 


Proposes Repeal of Pittman Act 

A bill has been introduced in Congress by 
Representative McFadden to amend the Pitt- 
man Silver Act of April 23, 1918. The pro- 
posed legislation provides that all standard 
silver dollars be broken up and sold as bul- 
lion instead of limiting the amount, as the 
a Act has done. Secondly, the Me- 
Fadden bill would repeal the repurchase clause 
of the Pittman Act speci fying the restoration 
of the melted silver at $1 per ounce. Further- 
more, the new bill provides that all future 
coinage of subsidiary silver pieces is to be 800 
fine instead of goo fine. Hearings on the new 
measures are being held by the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR 
TECHNICAL EMPLOYES IS URGED 


To meet the need for increased compensa- 
tion caused by the high cost of living, the 
Joint Commission on Reclassification of Gov- 
ernment Salaries has made a report readjust- 
ing the pay of Federal workers and which, it is 
fdliewed. will materially benefit those attached 
to the scientific services, including the Bureau 
of Mines and Geological Survey. The recom- 
mendations for salaries in mining engineering 
are as follows: 

Mining Engineering Aid—Minimum salary, 
$1200; maximum, $1800, with opportunity for 
five promotions at $120 each. 

Junior Mining Engineer—Minimum salary, 
$1800; maximum, $2160, with three promotions 
at $120 each. 

Assistant Mining Engineer — Minimum, 
$2400; maximum, $3000, with five promotions 
at $120 each. 

Associated Mining Engineer — Minimum, 
$3 240; maximum, $3840, with five promotions 
at $120 each. 

Mining Engineer—Minimum, $4140: maxi- 
mum, $5040, with five promotions at $180 each. 

The compensation for Senior Mining Engi- 
neers and the Director of the Bureau of Mines 
is to be determined by the Civil Service Com- 
mission after consultation with the heads of 
departments or independent establishment 
concerns. 

For Petroleum Engineering, recommenda- 
tions are as follows: 

Junior Petroleum Engineer — Minimum, 
$1800; maximum, $2160, with three promotions 
at $120 each. 

\ssistant Petroleum Engineer—Minimum, 
$2400; maximum, $3000, with five promotions 
at $120 each. 

\ssociate Petroleum Engineer—Minimum, 
$3240; maximum, $3840, with five promotions 
at $120 each. 

Petroleum Engineer—Minimum, $4140; max- 
imum, $5040 with five promotions at $180 each. 

The pay of the Senior Petroleum Engineers 
is to be fixed by the Civil Service Commission. 

For Geologists recommendations are made 
as follows: 

\id in Geology—Minimum $1200; maximum, 
$1800, with five promotions at $120 each. 

Junior Geologist—Minimum, $1800; maxi- 
mum, $2160, with three promotions at $120 
each. 

Assistant Geologist—Minimum, $2400; maxi- 
mum, $3000, with five promotions at $120 each. 

\ssociate Geologist—Minimum, $3240; maxi- 
mum, $3840, with five promotions at $120 each. 

Geologist — Minimum, $4140; maximum, 
$5040, with five promotions at $180 each. 

The compensation of the Director of the 
Geological Survey and Senior Geologists is to 
be determined by the Civil Service Commis- 


$10n. 


For Metallurgists, recommendations have 
been made as follows: 

Junior Metallurgist—Minimum, $1800; maxi- 
mum, $2160, with three promotions at $120 
each. 

Assistant Metallurgist—Minimum, $2400; 
maximum, $3000, with five promotions at $120 
each. 

Associate Metallurgist—Minimum, $3240; 
maximum, $3840, with five promotions at $120 
each, 

Metallurgist—Minimum, $4140; maximum, 
$5040, with five promotions at $180 each. 

The salary of Senior Metallurgists is to be 
determined by the Civil Service Commission. 

Industrial establishments which may request 
salaries in labor disputes will be interested in 
the fact that the Commission recommends a 
salary of $8 to $15 a day for labor conciliators, 
with the pay for the director and assistant 
director of conciliation to be fixed by the Civil 
Service Commission. 


REGULATIONS FOR LEASING 
COAL LANDS ARE APPROVED 


Secretary Payne has approved rules and reg- 
ulations for the prospecting for and leasing 
of coal deposits of the United States under the 
act of February 25, 1920. The act provides for 
the disposition of all coal deposits owned by 
the United States, except in national parks, 
military or naval reservations, and in the Ap- 
palachian Forest Reserve. Known coal de- 
posits are to be divided into leasing units of 
not exceeding 2560 acres each, and one person 
or corporation may hold but one lease in a 
State. Leases for the units are to be offered 
for competitive bidding at a royalty fixed in 
advance, not less than five cents per ton, and 
awarded to the qualified person bidding the 
highest bonus. The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to grant prospecting permits to 
qualified citizens to search for unknown coal 
deposits or to explore undeveloped lands where 
preliminary work is necessary to determine 
the existence of workability of the deposits. 
In such cases the permittee who finds or dem- 
onstrates workable coal deposits may have a 
lease on such royalty as may be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The Geological Survey has classified 30,000,- 
ooo acres of public lands as containing depos- 
its of coal, and an area of 40,000,000 acres, 
part of which undoubtedly contains such de- 
posits, is awaiting classification. The coal 
which may be obtained under the act varies 
from low-grade lignite to very high quality of 
bituminous coal. These regulations do not 
apply to Alaska, where coal deposits are leased 
under act of October 20, 1914. 
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Up to this writing 
introduced in the 
bills—4136 in the Senate 


House. The 
during the past month ig: the Peace Treaty, 


April 1—there have been 
House and Senate 17,432 
and 13,296 in the 
Senate has been fully occupied 


and the House with the large appropriation 
hills. The Senate Finance Committee, which 
has had before it the bills for a protective 
tariff on mangnesite, tungsten, zinc, etc., on 
March 2 reported favorably the magnesite bill, 
and on March 23 reported the tungsten bill, 
with amendments. It also voted to favorably 
report the zinc bill, but has not yet done so. 
On March 25 Mr. Garland, chairman of the 
House Mines and Mining Committee, reported 
the [ill for the relief of war minerals pro- 
ducers, which report is exceedingly favorable 
to the claimants. It is probable that this bill 
will receive early consideration. 

The Judiciary Committee, which has before 
it the Volstead Blue Sky Bill, will begin hear- 
ings on that measure as soon as the Attorney- 
General renders his decision to the committee 
as to whether the bill will protect investors 
against false pretenses. Mr. Volstead, in an- 
swering the criticisms on this measure, says 
that the bill does not grant powers without 
limitations to the Attorney-General, and that 
before the Department of Justice can bar from 
interstate commerce persons who are using 
fraud in the selling securities the security 
must be examined to determine whether there 
in any reasonably ground for the action. He 
says the bill will not hurt legitimate security 
nor interrupt the marketing of bona-fide new 
securities, but will keep off the market worth- 
less securities which cannot stand investiga- 
tion. 


The Senate on March 22 passed S. 3223, 
which authorizes the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to accept and administer for the benefit 


of the public and the encouragement of in- 
dustry, inventions, patents and patent rights, 
ete. 


On March 22 the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee reported out the bill H. R. 7705, imposing 
a tariff on the manufacture of pearl buttons 


One of the most important bills introduced 
during the session is H. R. 13201, which pro- 
vides for the protection of the monetary re- 
serves, and which is reviewed in the follow- 


ing resume of 


bills introduced since our last 
iss 


Gold 


H. R. 13201. Introduced by Mr. McFadden 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. (Monetary Gold Reserve. The bill 


provides that after May 1, 
any existing tax now 
shall be levied, 


1920, in addition to 
assessed thereon, there 
assessed, collected and paid a 
tax of 50 cents per pennyweight of fine gold 
contained in all pe manufactured, used or 
sold for other than coinage or monetary pur- 
poses, by or for a man a or dealer, or 
his estate, and upon the gold contained in any 
manufactured articles sold b yy any dealer, man- 
ufacturer or his estate. The bill also provides 
for the stamping of every manufactured arti- 
cle or package containing same in which gold 
is used with a stamp to be provided by the 
Internal Revenue Department, which depart- 
ment has the power to provide the rules and 
regulations surrounding the use of the stamp. 
On account of the impracticability of suitably 
stamping finished dental restorative appli- 
ances, the Internal Revenue Department shall 
further prescribe rules and regulations for the 
collection of the tax upon all gold used for 
dental purposes. Gold used by the Govern- 
ment for dental, medical and surgical pur- 
poses and employed in dental services ren- 
dered to war-risk insut patients by the 
United States Public Service is ex- . 


ance 


Health 


empt from taxation. Also all gold used for 
restorative dental work for children not over 
15 years, and in dental maries conducted 
for the benefit of the and not for pri- 
vate profit, is exempt 


All money so collected shall be paid to the 
Treasurer of the United States, and shall be 
designated by him as “the gold premium fund,” 
which fund, together with any other funds in 
the Treasury not used for specified purposes, 
shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as a premium after May 1, 1920, and for five 
years thereafter, to the producers of new gold 
in the United States or its possessions upon 
the basis of $10 per fine ounce, 

After May 1, 10925, 
mium above referred to shall be 
adjusted by the Secretaries of the 
Commerce and Interior, 
to be made in accordance 


both the tax and pre- 
annually re- 
Treasury, 
which adjustment is 
with the commodity 
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price index number of the fifth year of the 
five-year period, as compared with the aver- 
age ‘commodity price index number for the 
first four years of such period. The index 
number of all commodities governing the re- 
adjustment shall be ascertained and published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor. The tax and premium as 
readjusted shall be collected and paid during 
the next year ensuing, and each readjust- 
ment shall be made annually prior to the first 
day of May, which shall determine the amount 
of tax and premium to be collected and paid. 

Producers of new gold are required, in 
order to be entitled to the provisions of the 
Act, to deliver the gold so produced to the 
United States Mint, or its authorized agen- 
cies, with a sworn statement setting forth the 
place where the gold was mined, the dates be- 
tween which it was mined and prepared for 
market, and that no gold obtained from any 
other source is contained therein. In the event 
the gold was recovered from ore by smelting 
or milling, the proprietor, his managing agent 
or an executive of the milling company must 
deliver to the producer a sworn statement, 
stating the date on which ore was delivered 
and date on which gold recovered from the 
ore was delivered. Upon such evidence the 
Director of the Mint shall execute to such 
producer a certificate setting forth the num- 
ber of fine ounces of newly mined or smelted 
gold, and set forth the amount of premium to 
which the producer is entitled. In the event 
that a smelter or mill cannot treat the gold 
ore when presented by the producer without 
delay, the smelting or milling company may 
follow the usual practice—purchase the ore, 
receive the certificate under oath of the pro- 
ducer, setting forth the time and place of 
mining thereof, and pay the producer the 
premium upon each fine ounce of gold recov- 
ered, upon payment of which the smelting or 
milling company shall be entitled to all of the 
rights of the producer of the ore, and upon 
presentation of the certificate of producer, to- 
gether with a certificate showing smelting or 
milling shall receive the premium for such 
gold produced. 


It is specifically provided that no gold bul- 
lion in any form whatever shal] be issued 
to a gold producer in payment for the newly 
mined gold. Failure to strictly complv with 
the terms of the bill, both as to collection of 
excise and adulteration of gold presented for 
premium, is punishable by a fine of $10,000 
or five years imprisonment, or both. 


H. R. 13013. Introduced by Mr. Evans of 
Nevada. (Income and Excess Profits Tax.) 
The bill provides that hereafter no tax shall 
he levied, assessed or collected on or from the 
income or profits of any individual, firm or 
corporation accruing to or derived from the 
business of mining the precious metals gold 
and silver. All provisions of any law in con- 
flict with this Act are hereby repealed. 
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H. R. 13262. Introduced by Mr, McFadden, 
referred to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures. (Coin Destruction.) 
The bill provides that any person who pur- 
posely and knowingly, by any art, way or 
means shall, except as authorized by law, to- 
tally destroy any gold or silver coins (with 
the exception of the standard silver dollar of 
the United States), as such, which have been 
or which may hereafter be coined at the mints 
of the United States, or any foreign gold or 
silver coins which are by law or which here- 
after may be made by law current, or are 
in actual use and circulation as money within 
the United States, shall, upon conviction, be 
imprisoned not more than five years and fined 
not more than $10,000. 


War Minerals 


H. R. 13091. Introduced by Mr. Garland, 
referred to the Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing. (War Mineral Relief.) The bill pro- 
vides ior further relief to war minerals pro- 
ducers and amends the Act approved March 
2, 1919, by amending Section 5 by striking out 
the words “that the decision of said Secretary 
shall be conclusive and final, subject to the 
limitations hereinafter provided.” Paragraph 
4 of this Section is amended by inserting after 
the words “that nothing in this section shall 
be construed to confer jurisdiction upon any 
court to entertain a suit against the U nited 
States” and the following words, “except as 
provided in Section 6.” The Act of March 2 
is also amended by adding at the end a new 
section which provides that any claimant wh: 
has filed a claim under Section 5 within three 
months after March 2, 1919, whose claim has 
been rejected or who is not satisfied with the 
decision, adjustment, liquidation or payment 
of net losses by the Secretary of the Interior 
under such section, may file a petition in the 
Court of Claims for the final determination 
of such losses. If before this section takes 
effect the Secretary has made a final decision 
of such claim, the petition must be filed within 
oo days after this section takes effect, and 
in all other cases within 90 days after such 
final decision is made. The Court of Claims 
is hereby given jurisdiction to hear such 
claims de novo and to render judgment in ac- 
cordance with Section 5 for such amount as 
it finds to be justly equitably due to the claim- 
ant in adjustment, liquidation or payment of 
such losses. Any payments made to the claim- 
ant under Section 5 shall be certified by the 
Secretary of the Interior to the Court of 
Claims, and after judgment has been rendered 
by the court no further payments shall be 
made under Section 5 unless in conformity 
with such judgment. The receipt of any 
amount or the giving of any acquittance or 
release by the claimant under Section § shall 
not be a bar to the remedy provided for by 
this section; but if any amount has heen 
awarded and paid under Section 5, the peti 
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tion may not be considered until the petitioner 
executes a bond in an amount and with sure- 
ties satisfactory to the chief clerk of the Court 
of Claims, conditioned that if the court finds 
that a less amount is due than has been 
awarded by the Secretary of the Interior, the 
claimant will forthwith pay to the United 
States so much of the amount received under 
Section 5 as is in excess of the amount found 
due by the court. Any amount thus paid to 
the United States shall be credited to the 
funds available for the paying of awards un- 
der Section 5 and of judgments under this 
section. Upon the filing of a petition in the 
Court of Claims under this section, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall forthwith certify 
to the court all the testimony taken in the 
— and all documentary evidence introduced 
by the Secretary or any commission appointed 
by his authority, and such testimony and evi- 
dence shall be used and considered by the 
court upon the hearing and trial of the claim, 
and shall be given such weight as the court 
may determine. Each judgment rendered by 
the Court of Claims shall be certified by the 
chief clerk of the court to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who is authorizel ‘and directed 
to pay to the claimant the amount of such 
judgment. 


Tariff 


H. R. 13173. Introduced by Mr. Watson of 
Pennsylvania, referred to Committee on Ways 
and Means. (Antimony.) The bill is in- 
tended to create a source of revenue and en- 
courage production of antimony salts, titanium 
salts, hydrosulphites, sulphoxylates and arti- 
ficial bases by amending paragraph 144 of 
Tariff Act of October 3, 1913, as tollows: 

‘Antimony, as regulus or metal, and matter 
containing antimony, but not containing more 
than 10 per centum of lead, 10 per centum ad 
valorem; antimony oxide, 25 per centum ad 
valorem; antimony salts, titanium salts, hy- 
drosulphites, sulphoxylates and artificial bases, 
7 cents per pound and 45 per centum ad 
valorem.” 


H. R. 6238. Introduced by Mr. Gore, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. (Amend- 
ing the Zine Bill.) This ‘bill is an amendment 
to — which provided for a tariff upon zinc 
ores. The amendment provides that no citi- 
zen or subject of any country which requires 
by law, regulation or otherwise any stipula- 
tion in any contract, lease, sale or other agree- 
ment relating to mines or minerals, includ- 
ing petroleum, in the said country or its pos- 
sessions or dependencies, which prevents or 
prohibits American citizens, because of their 
nationality, from being shareholders, or which 
limits the number of shares which may he 
held by American citizens in such undertak- 
ings, places restrictions on American citizens 
holding any position in the company or on 
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the board of directors, or to act on the board 
or in any managerial capacity whatsoever in 
connection with any company having any 
right, title or interest whatsoever in mines or 
minerals in the United States or its depend- 
encies, so long as the restrictions before men- 
tioned shall remain in force in any law to 
which the government of the foreign country 
or any of its officials or representatives is 
a party. That no alien company which by its 
articles of incorporation prohibits American 
citizens from being shareholders or which 
limits the number of shares which may be 
held by American citizens or prohibits Ameri- 
can citizens from holding any position on the 
board of directors or in the company shall be 
permitted to hold either directly or indi- 
rectly any right, title or interest in any mine 
or mineral deposit, including petroleum, in any 
part of the United States or its dependencies. 
That if any of the things prohibited by the 
amendment shall be continued or commenced 
after June 30, 1922, the positions held by aliens 
shall become vacant, and any and all acts per- 
formed by them shall be without legal force. 
The Attorney-General has the right to con- 
fiscate and sell such shares, 


H. R. 4437. (Tungsten.) 


Finance Committee 
the bill for a 


The Senate 
on March 22 reported out 
protective tariff on tungsten, 
which bill was reviewed in the June, I910, 
issue of THe Mininc Concress JOURNAL. 
The bill has been revised in committee to pro- 
vide that during the period of three years 
after the day following the passage of the Act 
there shall be levied, collected and paid a 
duty, first, upon tungsten- bearing ores and 
concentrates of $o per unit of tungstic tri- 
oxide therein contained. Second, upon metallic 
tungsten, tungsten powder, scrap steel con- 
taining tungsten fit only to be remanufac- 
tured, ferrotungsten, ferrotungsten powder, 
commercial tungstic acid, calcium tungstate, 
sodium tungstate and all other salts of tung- 
sten and other manufactured material contain- 
ing tungsten (except high-speed tungsten 
steel and all alloy steels containing tungsten) 
and all other compounds containing tungsten 
not specifically provided for in this section of 
nine-tenths of one cent per pound of each of 
said substances or materials for each per cent., 
or fraction thereof, of tungsten contained 
therein. The original Section 2 is eliminated, 
but provides a tariff of 35 per cent. ad valorem 
upon all high-speed tungsten steel and all alloy 
steels containing tungsten. The last section 
of the bill remains the same, providing the 
Act shall be deemed not to repeal any tariff 
now existing upon any substances or materials 
mentioned in the Act. 


Labor 


S. 4107. Introduced by Mr. Sheppard, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. (Bureau of Interstate Co-operative 
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Associations.) The bill provides for the es- 
tablishment, in the Departme . of Labor, of 
a bureau as above stated, to be headed by a 
commissioner, whose salary is $5000 per year. 
Section 2 provides that persons, not exceed- 
ing 50 in number, may associate themselves 
as a co-operative association for the purpose 
of conducting interstate business on the co- 
operative plan, provided they do not transact 
business for profit. Each member has one 
vote, and if any surplus accrues between cost 
and selling price, it must be used for the com- 
mon good of the members, or returned to pa- 
trons in proportion to their purchases of sales. 
Articles of incorporation must be made out 
and filed with the Secretary of Labor, who 
shall issue a certificate of incorporation upon 
the payment of $10 to the agar of La- 
bor and $5 for each amendment. Each asso- 
ciation must be managed by a board of direct- 
ors, of not less than five, and has the power 
to conduct an interstate business on the co- 
operative plan. No stockholder shall own 
shares of greater par value than $1000 unless 
the association purchase the business of an- 
other association and the cash value of such 
business exceeds $1000, when the directors 
are authorized to hold the shares in excess 
of the amount stipulated, in trust for the ven- 
dor, and dispose of them to such persons as 
may be mutually satisfactory to the parties 
interested, the proceeds to go to the former 
owner of the business. After interest on capi- 
tal stock is paid, and at least 10 per cent. oi 
the surplus tens shall have been set aside 
as a reserve fund, an assessment of 5 per 
cent. is levied against the remaining surplus 
of each association and paid to the Secretary 
of Labor for the purpose of creating a cred- 
itors’ guarantee fund, and for the purpose of 
refunding and re-establishing failing associa- 
tions. 


7 R. 12977. Introduced by Mr. Johnson 
of Washington, referred to the Commitee on 
lt ation and Naturalization. (Amending 
the Naturalization of Aliens Bill.) The bill 
amends the fourth paragraph of the second 
subdivision of the Act of June 29, 1906, by 
striking out that portion which requires the 
alien at the time of filing his petition with the 
clerk of the court a certificate from the De- 
partment of Labor, etc., and substituting there- 
for: “At the time of filing his petition there 
shall be filed with the clerk of the court the 
declaration of intention of such petitioner, 
which shall be attached to and made a part of 
said petition.” The tenth subdivision of Sec- 
tion 4 is so amended that any person not an 
alien enemy who resided within the United 
States during the period of five years next 
preceding July 1, 1914, and was on that date 
otherwise qualified to become a citizen, except 
that he had not made the declaration of in- 
tention, may file a petition for naturalization 
without making the preliminary declaration of 
intention. The bill quite lengthily goes into 
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arious phases, and appropriates the sum of 
5,000 to carry out the purposes of the Act. 


. 4032. Introduced by Mr. King, referred 
to the Committee on Immigration. (Bureau 
of Naturalization.) The bill amends the Act 
to provide for the establishing of a Bureau 
of Naturalization, etc., by providing that the 
Secretary of Labor may designate members 
of the Naturalization Bureau and Service to 
execute declarations of intention and petitions 
for nz Pama egy made by aliens, which shall 
thereafter be filed with the clerk of the ap- 
propriate court exercising naturalization juris- 
diction. The bill also amends Section 4 of 
the above-mentioned Act by providing that 
the requirements in Sections 4 and 9 of the 
testimony in open court by the subscribing 
witneses may be waived by the court upon 
motion of the representative of the Govern- 
ment from the Bureau of Naturalization at 
the hearing of any petition for naturalization, 
and the testimony of the Government's rep- 
resentative may be accepted in lieu of the 
testimony of the witnesses, but it shall not 
be so construed as to defeat the right of the 
petitioner to have the witnesses appear and 
be heard in his behalf. 


Coal 


S. 4088. Introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
referred to the Committee on _ Interstate 
Commerce. (Federal Control.) The bill pro- 
vides that the power and authority to license 
the incorporation, storage, mining and distri- 
bution of coal or coke, to requisition coal or 
coke, or requisition or operate the plant, busi- 
ness or any appurtenances thereof belonging 
to any producer or dealer in coal or coke, to 
fix prices, regulate the production, sale, ship- 
ment, distribution, apportionment or storage 
and all powers and authority incidental thereto, 
conferred on the President or or any other 
agency of the Government, shall terminate, ex- 
cept that such powers and authority shall con- 
tinue in full force for 30 days after this Act 
becomes a law, to the extent that may be nec- 
essary to settle and wind up all matters grow- 
ing out of the exercising oi such powers. Such 
termination of powers and authority shall not 
affect any act done or any right or obligation 
accruing or accrued, or any suit or proceediny 
had or commenced in any civil case befor« 
the date this Act becomes law; but all rights 
and liabilities under such Act arising before 
the termination of such powers and authority 
shall continue and may be enforced in thx 
same manner as if such powers and authority 
had not been terminated. Section 2 of the 
bill amends the Interstate Commerce Act bv 
providing that hereafter no carrier by rail- 
road subject to this Act shall confiscate, seiz 
or divert for its own use, or for any other 
purpose, whether with intent to make proper 
compensation or not, any coal or coke of 
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which it is in possession solely as a common 
carrier, and which the owner has not volun- 
tarily sold or transferred or entered into a 
contract to sell or transfer, to such carrier by 
railroad. 


S. 4089. Introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. (Federal Coal Commissioner.) The 
bill is to be known as the Federal Coal Com- 
missioner Act, and includes both anthracite 
and bituminous coal. Section 3 provides for 
the appointment by the President of a Fed- 
eral Coal Commissioner, who shall hold office 
for a term of five years and receive an annual 
salary of $10,000. “Lhe commissioner shall not 
engage in any other business, vocation or em- 
ployment. He may be removed by the Presi- 
dent for inefficiency, neglect of duty or mal- 
feasance in office. In case of a vacancy in the 
office of commissioner, the President shall ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, a person to serve as commissioner 
for the remainder of the unexpired term. 
Section 4 provides for a secretary at a salary 
of $5000 per year; he also may employ and 
fix the compensation of attorneys, ‘special ex- 
perts, examiners, clerks, ete. The principal 
office of the commissioner shall be in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The commissioner is au- 
thorized to investigate the organization, man- 
agement and practices of dealers and opera- 
tors’ costs and profits in connection with the 
mining, sale and distribution of coal, the terms 
contained in leases of coal mines, the prices 
demanded or received for coal, the distribu- 
tion, storage and sale of coal, the consump- 
tion of coal and the transportation of coal in 
commerce, including the distribution of coal 
cars. He is also authorized to investigate the 
wages, working conditions, terms of employ- 
ment and the living expenses of miners, etc. 
He shall make investigations, from time to 
time, as to the methods and processes for the 
storage of coal, and conduct such experiments 
and researches as he may find advisable to 
determine the most efficient means for such 
storage. 

The information thus gathered by the com- 
missioner shall be compiled and kept available 
for immediate reference and from time to 
time shall be published in such form as he 
deems proper. He is authorized to place at the 
disposal of any private or public board, ‘com- 
mission, etc., engaged in the arbitration, con- 
ciliation or settlement of any labor dispute aris- 
ing in any mine from which coal is shipped all 
data and information in the files of his office 
relating to the matter in controversy. He shall 
co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in promoting the proper distribution 
and most efficient use of coal cars. He shall 


also investigate the desirability and practica- 
bility of prescribing statutory standards for 
various kinds and grades of coal and shall 
submit a report thereon to Congress before 
April 1, 1921, accompanied by such recom- 
In this 


mendations as he may deem proper. 
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report will also be included the desirability 
and practicability of a statutory zoning sys- 
tem. He is required on or before the first day 
in December of each year to submit a report 
to Congress, setting forth the work and ac- 
tivities of his office for the past year and a 
summary of the results of investigations con- 
ducted by him, together with such recom- 
mendations for further legislation relating 
to the mining, distribution, transportation or 
sale of coal as he may deem necessary. He 
may prosecute any investigation authorized 
by this Act, personally or by such examiners 
as he may designate in any part of the United 
States, and shall at all reasonable times have 
access to and the right to examine the mines, 
offices or other place of business of any opera- 
tor or dealer, and shall have access to and 
the right to copy any books, records, papers, 
correspondence, or any entries therein, of any 
operator or dealer. Any operator who shall 
refuse to permit such inspection shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction, 
be punished by a fine of not more than $1000 
or by imprisonment for not more than six 
months, or by both. Operators are required 
to file with the commissioner in such form as 
he may prescribe annual and special reports 
or answers in writing to specific questions, 
furnishing to the commissioner such informa- 
tion as he may require as to the organization, 
practices, management, relation to other per- 
sons, costs, prices and profits of the operator 
or dealer. Such reports and answers shall be 
made under oath and a fine of $1000 or im- 
prisonment or both shall be imposed for any 
false statement concerning the above. The 
sum of $50,000 is appropriated to carry out 
the Act, 


S. 4090. Introduced by Mr. Calder, referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
(Presidential Control of Fuel.) The bill re- 
peals the provisions of Section 5 of the Act 
to provide for the national security and de- 
fense by encouraging the production, conserv- 
ing the supply and controlling the distribu- 
tion of food and fuel, in so far as they apply 
to fuel, including fuel oil and_ natural gas. 
Section 2 of the bill amends Section 25 of 
the Act of August 10, 1917, which. provides 
that when directed by the President, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission shall proceed to make 
full inquiry into the cost of producing coal 
and coke under reasonably efficient manage- 
ment at the various places of production. 


S. 4087. Introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. ( Amending Interstate Commerce 
Act.) The bill amends Section 15 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act by inserting a new 
paragraph, which provides that 30 days after 
the passage of the amendment no carrier by 
railroad subject to this Act shall demand, col- 
lect, receive or enforce, for the carriage of 
coal, coke, briquettes or boulets, any individ- 
ual or joint rate which during the period from 
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April 1 to August 31 in each year is greater 
or less than 85 per cent. of the schedule rate 
in effect therefor on the date of. shipment, or 
which during the remainder of each year is 
greater or less than 115 per cent. of the sched- 
ule rate in effect therefor on the date of ship- 
ment. The Commission is empowered, when 
it finds that any individual or joint rate as so 
reduced or increased is or will be unjust or 
unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly preferential or prejudicial, to determine 
and prescribe what will be the just and rea- 
sonable individual or joint rate to be observed 
during the portion of each year, and they 
shall make an order that each carrier affected 
shall desist from demanding, collecting, re- 
ceiving or enforcing a different rate than that 
so prescribed for the carriage in question. 
Whenever the Commission shall find that the 
percentages of difference in rates for the car- 
riage of coal, coke, briquettes or boulets will 
cause the same to be made in such dispro- 
portionate quantities at any period of the year 
as to prevent the carriers affected from han- 
dling their traffic properly, using their equip- 
ment efficiently or receiving just and reason- 
able revenue from such coal, coke, briquettes 
or boulets, the Commission is authorized to 
determine what percentages of difference in 
rates for the carriage of such coal, etc., be- 
low and above the schedule rates will be just 
and proper and to make an order that each 
carrier shall desist from demanding, collect- 
ing, receiving or enforcing a different rate. 
The bill specsfically states that nothing in this 
paragraph shall be construed to authorize any 
carrier to receive any charge which is greater 
or less than that shown in its schedule for 
switching and other incidental services per- 
formed in connection with the carriage of 
coal, coke, briquettes or boulets. 


H. R. 12848. Introduced by Mr, Tilson, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. (Federal Control.) This 
bill is identical with the bill introduced in the 
Senate by Mr. Frelinghuysen—S. 4080. 


H. R. 13230. Introduced by Mr. Robsion 
of Kentucky, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. (Freight 
Rates.) The bill amends the Interstate Com- 
merce Act by providing that from 30 days fol- 
lowing the passage of the amendment no rail- 
road shall demand, collect, receive or enforce 
for the carriage of coal, coke, briquettes or 
boulets any individual or joint rate which 
during the pe riod from April 1 to August 31 
in each year is greater or less than 85 per cent. 
of the schedule rate in effect therefor on date 
of shipment, or which during the remainder 
of each year, is greater or less than 115 per 
cent. of the schedule rate in effect thereon on 
date of shipment. If it shall appear that such 
a rate is discriminatory or unreasonable, then 
the Commission is authorized to prescribe 
what will be a just rate. 
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H. R. 13231. Introduced by Mr. Robsion 
of Kentucky and referred to Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. (Federal 
Control.) The bill repeals the Act of August 
10, 1917, which gives the President power and 
authority to license the importation, storage, 
mining and distribution of coal, etc. Section 
2 amends Section 1 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act by adding a new paragraph, which 
provides that no carrier by railroad subject 
to the Act shall confiscate or divert for its 
own use or for any other purpose, whether 
with intent to make proper compensation or 
not, any coal or coke of which it is in pos- 
session solely as a common carrier, and which 
the owner has not voluntarily sold of trans- 
ferred to such railroad, 


H. R. 13158. Introduced by Mr. Cooper, 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. (Amending Interstate 
Commerce Act.) This bill is identical with 
S. 4087, which is reviewed in these columns. 


Anti-Trust 


H. R. 13138. Introduced by Mr. Platt, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. (Amending Sherman Law.) The bill 
amends ‘ndien 8 of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law by providing that nothing in the Act 
shall prohibit any private banker or any officer, 
director or employe of any bank or class A 
director of a Federal Reserve Bank, who shall 
first procure the consent of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, which board is hereby authorized 
to grant, withhold or revoke such consent from 
being an officer, director or employe of not 
more than two other banks, banking associa- 
tions or trust companies, whether organized 
under the laws of the United States or any 
State, if such other bank is not in substantial 
competition with such banker or member bank. 


S. 4028. Introduced by Mr. Smoot, referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
(Amending the Anti-Trust Law.) The bill 
amends Section 10 of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law by adding the following paragraph, which 
provides ‘ ‘that none of the provisions of this 
section shall be construed to include or apply 
to any railroad or to any director, president, 
manager or other officer or agent thereof all 
of the shares of the capital stock of which, 
other than those used for qualifying its direct- 
ors, or all of the property of which is owned 
by a person or corporation whose plant, shops, 
mills, factories or other properties such rail- 
road is principally engaged in serving.” 


Federal Trade Commissicn 


H. R. 13110. Introduced by Mr. Frear, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. 
(Amending Federal Trade Commission Act.) 
The bill amends the Act to create a Federal 
Trade Commission by providing that whenever 
it shall be alleged upon a properly filed com- 
plaint with the Federal Trade Commission that 
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any commodity entering into the use of trade 
is controlled in its production or price by a 
monopoly so that free competition has ceased 
to exist, the Commission may ascertain the 
facts and fix maximum wholesale prices that 
may be collected on the commodities produced 
by such monopoly. Such prices shall permit 
reasonable earnings to the monopoly based on 
the actual value of the necessary producing 
properties to be ascertained pursuant to meth- 
ods and principles provided by law for its de- 
termination by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission when fixing railway freight rates. 
When fixing the values on profits, the Com- 
mission shall have authority to determine rea- 
sonable values on patents and inventions, etc. 
The findings of the Commission shall be con- 
clusive. The prices so fixed by the Commis- 
sion shall become effective 30 days after notice 
of its findings have been published. The Com- 
mission is to receive and examine all com- 
plaints of profiteering and unjust prices pre- 
sented before it, or which may be instituted 
on its own motion. A fine of not less than 
$100 or more than $1000 per day is imposed for 
violation of the ruling of the Commission. 


Revenue 

H. R. 13074. Introduced bv Mr. Green of 
Towa, referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. (Excise Tax.) The bill nrovides that 
every corporation making a distribution during 
the year 1920 of its capital stock to its stock- 
holders without receiving payment therefor 
shall pay a tax equivalent to 15 per cent. of 
the face value of the shares so issued. 


J. Res. 315. Introduced by Mr. Little, 
referred to the Committee on Rules. (War 
Profits.) The bill provides that the Attorney- 
General is authorized to begin injunction pro- 
ceedings against the Standard Oil Co. and its 
various affiliated or allied companies, the 
United States Steel Corporation and its vari- 
ous allied or associated steel, iron, coal, rail- 
road and banking corporations, and similar 
corporations and companies, to restrain them 
from taking any steps, either by stock divi- 
dends or other devices, to distribute the sur- 
plus war profits accumulated in their treasuries 
during the past six vears. Section 2 of the bill 
provides that the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives be instructed 
to immediately draft and report a bill to pro- 
vide for taxing all surplus war profits of these 
corporations and companies similarly situated, 
the revenue so derived from the tax to be used 
for the benefit of each soldier, sailor, marine 
or nurse who served in the United States mili- 
tary or naval forces during the European War 
of 1917 and 1918. 


H. R. 13073. Introduced by Mr. Rogers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. ( (Honest Merchandise.) 
The bill provides that every person who ap- 
plies or causes to be applied any false trade 


descriptions to any goods, wares, merchandise 
or things shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shalt be fined not to exceed $1000 or sentenced 
to imprisonment for two years, or both, in,the 
discretion of the court; and for each subse- 
quent offense shall be fined not less than $1000 
or be sentenced to imprisonment for not less 
than one year, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. Every person who sells or exposes for 
or has in his possession for sale or any pur- 
pose of trade or manufacture any goods or 
things whatsoever to which any false trade de- 
scription is applied shall be punished in the 
same manner. The same fine is imposed for 
the introduction in any State, Territory or 
from any foreign country, or shipment to any 
foreign country any article which is mis- 
branded. The Act also applies to articles of 
merchandise intended for export to any for- 
eign country only in the event that a false 
mark, trade-mark, label, brand, device or rep- 
resentation is used thereon or in connection 
therewith; but if the goods shall be sold or 
offered for sale for domestic use or consump- 
tion then this proviso shall not exempt the 
goods from the operation of any of the pro- 
visions of the Act. Section 5 defines mis- 
branded or misrepresented as, first: An imita- 
tion of and offered for sale under the name of 
another article or with a brand so nearly like 
it such as will deceive the purchaser as to its 
origin or character. Second, if the package, as 
originally put up, shall be removed, in whole 
or in part, and other contents placed therein 
with intent to deceive. Third, if the package 
form and the contents are not plainly and cor- 
rectly stated on the outside of the package or 
are stated in such manner to deceive the pur- 
chaser. Fourth, if there would be published in 
any magazine, newspaper, etc., any misleading 
statement which would deceive the purchaser. 
The Act also describes what is meant by 
“Trade Description,” “Trade-marks,.” “Cover- 
ing,” etc. The Secretaries of Commerce, 
Treasury and Agriculture are authorized to 
make uniform rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Act, including 
the collection and examination of specimens of 
articles of merchandise or trade, which are 
being transported from one State to another. 
The Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Standards, is to make all examinations of all 
such specimens. Section 17 specifically states 
that the Act will not in any way repeal or 
amend the Food and Drug Act. 


R. 12820. Introduced by Mr. Ackerman, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. (Tax on Merchandise.) The bill.re- 
peals Title three of the Act of February 24, 
1919, known as the Revenue Act, and provides 
that on and after July 1, 1920, there shall be 
levied, assessed, collected and paid in lieu of 
the taxes imposed by the above-mentioned bill, 
a tax of 25 cents on each $100 or fractional 
part thereof, worth of sales, or turnover, of all 
articles of merchandise sold for cash or any 
consideration, being of or representing the 
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equal cash value. The tax is to be paid by the 
vendor at the end of each quarter of the calen- 
dar year. Failure to make return of the tax 
as provided herein shall be deemed a misde- 
meanor, and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to collect a sum equal to 50 per cent. 
additional of said tax, when it shall be deter- 
mined, unless such failure was caused by sick- 
ness, death or other cause beyond the control 
of the vendor. 


H. R. 12976. Introduced by Mr. Thompson, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. (Imposing a Tax Upon Advertise- 
ments.) The bill provides that there shall be 
levied, assesed, collected and paid by the ad- 
vertiser upon all advertisements in any book, 
magazine or newspaper having a circulation of 
5000 or more, pamphlet or other publication 
entering the United States mails, a tax equiva- 
lent to 10 per cent. of the sum usually charged 
by the publishers of such book, magazine, 
newspaper, pamphlet, etc. Such tax shall not 
apply to nor be collected upon classified adver- 
tisements when the same is a bona fide adver- 
tisement of articles “lost” or articles “found,” 
of “help wanted,” of “position wanted.” Sec- 
tion 2 provides that there shall be levied, as- 
sessed, collected and paid by the advertiser 
on all advertising matter other than that speci- 
fied in Section 1 hereof, a tax equivalent to 15 
per cent. of the sum usually charged for the 
production of such advertising matter. Sec- 
tion 3 providés that each person, corporation, 
partnership or association receiving any pay- 
ments referred to in this Act shall collect the 
amount of the tax imposed herein from the 
person, corporation, partnership or association 
liable therefor, and shall make monthly returns 
under oath, in duplicate, and pay the taxes so 
collected to the Collector of Internal Revenue. 


H. R. 12821. Introduced by Mr. Ackerman, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and Means 
The bill provides that in order to meet the 
necessary funds for carrying out any legisla- 
tion for awarding funds to the discharged sol- 
diers that a tax be assessed, levied, collected 
and paid on each 100 matches of 1 cent, the 
tax to be paid by the person purchasing, pro- 
curing or obtaining the matches from the re- 
tail dealer. On and after the date this Act be- 
comes effective it shall be unlawful for any 
person to sell, give or otherwise dispose of a 
carton, box or other container of matches in 
the original package unless a tax of I cent has 
been attached for each 100 matches shall have 
been collected and paid, and a fine of $20 is 
imposed for violation. 


S. J. Res. 157. Introduced by Mr. King, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. (Com- 
putation War-Profits and Excess-Profils 
Taxes.) The bill provides that war-profits 
credit and excess-profits credit prescribed in 
Sections 310, 311 and 312 of the Revenue Bill 
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shall for taxes to be imposed for the calendar 
year 1919, in lieu of the method prescribed in 
the Act, be ascertained by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, who shall ascertain from 
the returns on file in his office for the corpo- 
ration income tax of each taxable corporation 
for the calendar years 1911, 1912 and 1913, the 
average ratio of annual taxable income to the 
annual deductions or expenditures which have 
been deducted from the gross income of each 
taxable corporation to ascertain its taxable in- 
come in each of the years mentioned, which 
ratio shall be called the normal ratio of earn- 
ings to expenditures, which shall be applied to 
the ratio to the expenditures or deductions re- 
turned by such taxable corporation for the 
year 1919, and shall thereby compute and ascer- 
tain the war-profits credit and excess-profits 
credit which shall be deducted from the total 
taxable income or profits of such corporation 
for the calendar year 1919. The residue of 
such taxable income or profits shall be denomi- 
nated war and excess profits, there shall be 
levied, collected and paid upon said war and 
excess profits for the calendar year I919, a 
tax equal to 40 centum of such war and ex- 
cess profits. Section 2 provides that in the 
case of any taxable corporation which did not 
make a return to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for the pre-war period the Commis- 
sioner shall fix the normal ratio of earnings 
to expenditures for such corporation according 
to the fair average ratio of earnings to ex- 
penditures of other corporations conducting 
the same general business, in the same general 
markets, and having the same general annual 
volume of expenditures in said pre-war period, 
as the corporation for which such ratio is 
fixed. Section 3 of the bill provides that in 
case of pending controversies or disputes with 
respect to the settlement of the taxes imposed 
for the calendar year 1918 by Section 301 of 
the Revenue Bill, the Commissioner, with the 
consent of the Secretary of the Treasury, may 
agree with the corporation party to such dis- 
pute that the taxable war profits and excess 
profits shall be ascertained as herein provided, 
and that upon the amount so ascertained the 
war-profits and excess-profits tax for the year 
1918 shall be computed at the rate of 65 per 
cent. in lieu of the rate prescribed in this Act. 


S. 4119. Introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
referred to the Committee on Finance. (Bond 
Issues.) The bill provides that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to issue from 
time to time, as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the Act, bonds of the United 
States to the amount of $30,000,000,000. Such 
bonds to be payable fifty years from the date 
of issue and bear interest at the rate of 3% 
per cent., payable semi-annually. The prin- 
cipal and interest shall be payable in gold coin 
of the United States of the present standard 
of value, and shall be exempt from all taxation, 
except estate or inheritance taxes. The bonds 
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shall be taxed, however, if at some future date 
the rate of taxation upon net incomes has re- 
duced to the normal rate in force on the Ist 
day of January, 1914. The bonds authorized 
are issued solely for the purpose of retiring 
such bonds of the first, second, third and 
fourth Liberty loans, converted or uncon- 
verted, as shall be offered to the Secretary of 
the Treasury in exchange therefor. Section 
2 of the bill creates in the Treasury a cumula- 
tive sinking fund for the retirement at ma- 
turity of the bonds authorized in this Act for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1920, and for 
each fiscal year thereafter until the maturity 
of the bonds, there is appropriated out of the 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, an amount equal to the sum of seven 
thousand five hundred and sixty-four ten-thou- 
sandths of one per cent. of the aggregate 
amount of such bonds for the year beginning 
June 30, 1921, seven thousand eight hundred 
and ninety ten-thousandths of one per cent. of 
the aggregate amount of such bonds issued 
during such fiscal year, and so on up to 1925, 
when the rate shall be nine thousand three hun- 
dred and seventy-seven ten-thotsandths of one 
per cent. of the aggregate amount of such 
bonds issued during the fiscal year. The Act 
is to take effect immediately. 


Public Lands 


S. 4113. Introduced by Mr. New, referred 
to Committee on Territories. (Alaska.) Pro- 
vides for an Alaskan Development Board com- 
posed of three persons, to be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice of the Sen- 
ate, to serve terms of seven years. Members 
of the board shall reside and maintain their 
principal and necessary branch offices within 
Territory of Alaska. Not-more than two of 
the board shall be appointed from same polit- 
ical party; they shall not engage in other busi- 
ness, vocation or employment. The chairman 
of the board shall receive an annual salary of 
$8500, and other members an annual salary of 
$8000 each. The board shall be under the gen- 
eral supervision of Secretary of the Interior, 
who is authorized to provide general rules and 
regulations, and appeals of final decisions of 
the board will lie directly to the Secretary of 
the Interior. The board shall submit annual 
report to Congress through the Secretary of 
the Interior, advising Congress from time to 
time of existing conditions, recommending new 
laws and changes in existing laws. The board 
shall be vested with jurisdiction and control of 
all reserved and unreserved public lands and 
all matters or things now subject or which 
may be made subject to national ownership, 
care, disposition, control or regulation within 
territorial limits of Alaska, except with re- 
spect to rates, regulations and control of rail- 
roads, steamship lines and other common car- 
riers, ‘which shall remain subject to jurisdiction 
of Interstate Commerce Commission. The bill 
further provides that the board shall supersede 
all other departments or independent commis- 
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sions, bureaus and things subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act and now being maintained 
for the purposes set forth in this Act, and that 
such departments, commissions and bureaus 
shall cease and transfer to the board such 
experts, employes, property and equipment as 
are now employed and used by said depart- 
ments, commissions, bureaus, etc., and appro- 
priations made therefor may be expended by 
the board. The board is authorized to pro- 
vide itself with furnished offices at some 
accessible point in Alaska, the maintenance of 
which shall be met by appropriations for that 
purpose, and all moneys received by the board 
from sales, leases, fees or any other source 
under its control shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States and set aside as 
the Alaska fund, to be used for payment of 
salaries of the board, subordinate officers, em- 
ployes and incidental expenses, the balance to 
remain subject to such future appropriation 
thereof as Congress may make for the develop- 
ment and betterment of the Territory of 
Alaska. Nothing in this Act to be construed 
as granting to any members of the board au- 
thority, control or jurisdiction over the polit- 
ical or other internal affairs of the organized 
Territory of Alaska. 


Alaska 


H. R. 12909. Introduced by Mr. Grigsby, 
referred to the Committees on the Territories. 
(Improvement of Alaska Transportation Sys- 
tem.) The bill provides for the creation of 
the Alaska Territorial Shipping Board, to be 
composed of the Governor, the Treasurer and 
the Secretary of the Territory of Alaska, 
which board is authorized to require all car- 
riers, who shall have transported cargo or pas- 
sengers, to file verified reports in the office ot 
such board, showing in detail the places where 
the cargo and passengers were received and 
delivered, the number of passengers, the quan- 
tity of cargo by tons, the rates or charges and 
the revenue received therefor, and such other 
facts as may be necessary to compile and main- 
tain the Territory. Each vessel will be re- 
quired to carry a license if it carries more than 
twenty net tons. The license shall be issued 
upon payment to the Collector of Customs at 
$3 per ton per annum on the net tonnage, and 
no vessel shall be allowed to make entry until 
the license tax is paid. The failure of any 
carrier or other person to perform any other 
requirement imposed by this Act shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $10,000. 


Oil 

S. 3334. Introduced by Mr. Curtis, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. (Oil 
Mining in Foreign Countries.) The bill pro- 
vides that no citizen or subject of any country 
which requires by law regulation, or otherwise 
any stipulation in any contract, lease, sale 
or other agreement, relating to mines or min- 
erals, including petroleum, which prevents or 
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prohibits American citizens, because of their 
nationality, from being shareholders, or which 
limits the number of shares which may be held 
by American citizens, or places restrictions on 
American citizens holding any position in the 
company or on the board of directors or sim- 
ilar control body shall be permitted to hold, 
either directly or indirectly, any right, title or 
interest, in any mine or mineral deposit, includ- 
ing petroleum, in the United States, or any of 
its dependencies, so long as the restrictions 
before mentioned shall remain in force in any 
law or regulation or in any contract, lease or 
other agreement to which the government of 
the foreign country or any of its officials or 
representatives is a party. That no alien com- 
pany which by its articles of incorporation pro- 
hibits American citizens, because of their na- 
tionality, from being shareholders, or which 
limits the number of shares which may be held 
by American citizens, or prohibits American 
citizens from holding any position on the board 
of directors or in the company shall be per- 
mitted to hold, either directly or indirectly, 
any right, title or interest in any mine or min- 
eral deposit, including petroleum. Section 3 
provides that if any of the things prohibited 
in the sections above referred to exist at any 
time beginning two years after the passage of 
this Act, the positions so held by aliens shall 
become vacant,’and any and all acts performed 
by any such alien connected with such company 
shall be without legal force or effect, and the 
shares or interests so held contrary to this law 
shall be sold by the Attorney-General to Amer- 
ican citizens under such conditions and regula- 
tions as the Attorney-General shall fix, but 
always within one year from the time such 
shares or interests come under the provisions 
of this Act, and the net proceeds of such sales 
in each case shall be paid to the alien citizen, 
subject or corporation concerned. 


R. Res. 501. Introduced by Mr. Dyer, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. (Retail 
Price of Gasoline.) The resolution provides 
that because the retail price of gasoline has 
advanced twice in price within thirty days, and 
because recent reports indicate huge profits are 
being made by concerns engaged in this busi- 
ness, that the Attorney-General is authorized 
to make immediate inquiry into the operations 
and accounts of the leading concerns in the 
United States engaged in the industry of fuel 
oil, kerosene, gasoline and other petroleum 
products, and report to the House the causes 
of recent advances in the market price of these 
products. She Attorney-General is requested, 
in making such report, to take into considera- 
tion and to report the sources of oil supply for 
the United States, and the profits in that busi- 
ness, and what, if any, combinations in re- 
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straint of trade exists between those engaged 
in the business, and what, if any, effect it has 
upon the market price of the petroleum prod- 
ucts mentioned. 


Railroads 


H. R. 12953. Introduced by Mr. Montague, 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. (Amending the Railroad 
Bill and the Act to Regulate Commerce.) 
This bill amends the Railroad Bill, signed Feb- 
ruary 28, and the Act to regulate Congress 
approved February 4, 1887, be provided that 
the period after the railroad abandonment at 
the end of paragraph 18, Section 402, of the 
Railroad Bill be stricken out, and in lieu 
thereof the following be added: ‘Provided, 
That no company or corporation engaged in 
interstate commerce in the inland waterway or 
coastwise trade of the United States, and 
owned in whole or in part by any such carrier 
or by any stockholder thereof, shall abandon 
the operation of any of its ships, vessels, tugs 
or barges employed in such commerce unless 
and until there shall first have been obtained 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission a 
certificate that no public interest is or will be 
prejudiced by such abandonment, anything in 
the said Act of February 28, 1920, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 


Leasing Bill 


S. 4013. Introduced by Mr. Ransdell, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
This bill amends the Leasing Act approved 
February 25, 1920, by amending it as follows: 
“That all of the provisions of the Act, so far 
as the same relate to oil and gas, are hereby 
made applicable to lands embraced in the Ex- 
ecutive Order of withdrawal issued December 
15, 1908.” 


Decimal System—Weights and Measures 


H. R. 12850. Introduced by Mr. Welling, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures. (Decimal System.) ‘The bill 
is similar to the bill reviewed last month intro- 
duced by Mr. King. It provides that the deci- 
mal divisions of the foot shall be the tenth or 
decimal inch, the hundredth or line, and the 
thousandth or point, of which ten points equal 
one line, ten lines one decimal inch, and ten 
decimal inches equal one foot. One hundred 
points equal one decimal inch and one thou- 
sand points equals one foot. ‘The common 
fractions of the foot shall be the half, third, 
quarter and twelfth, of which the twelfth shall 
be denominated the common inch. It defines 
the weight of the United States silver dollar 
as one ounce, nine hundred fine of silver. The 
nickel shall be one hundred grains of alloy, 
three parts copper and one part nickel. The 
gold of the United States shall be the pound, 
the eagle and the double eagle. ‘The standard 
weight of the pound shall be two hundred and 
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ninety-four and eight-tenths grains of gold, 
nine hundred fine. The weight of the eagle 
shall be five hundred and eighty-nine and six- 
tenths grains of gold, nine hundred fine, and 
the weight of the double eagle shall be one 
thousand one hundred and seventy-nine and 
two-tenths grains of gold, nine hundred fine. 
The standard of value shall be the dollar. 


Miscellaneous 


H. R. 13132. Introduced by Mr. Lankford, 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 
(Reducing High Cost of Living.) The bill 
establishes in the Department of Agriculture 
a Bureau of Producer to Consumer Exchange. 
It is to be under the supervision and control 
of the Director of the Bureau, who shall be 
appointed by the President and receive a salary 
of $12,000 per year. Among other things the 
Director is empowered to employ agents to 
whom producers of foodstuffs and other prod- 
ucts may deliver their goods. The United 
States Government through these agents shall 
designate the time and place, where and when, 
the foodstuffs and other supplies will be ac- 
cepted for transportation and marketing under 
the provisions of the Act, such time and place 
to be as convenient to the producers as rea- 
sonably possible. The agents are empowered 
to pay to the producers a reasonable value of 
the article, and he shall collect from the pro- 
ducer a reasonable charge for transportation 
and delivery. The agent shall accept for 
transportation and delivery only such amount 
and kind of products of garden, farm, mine 
and factory as have been ordered with a 
reasonable cash deposit to hold the United 
States harmless in case of non-acceptance. 
The Director of the Bureau is also empowered 
to employ a sufficient number of delivery 
agents, whose duty it shall be at the time of 
making delivery to collect a reasonable mar- 
ket value of the article delivered. The receiv- 
ing and delivering agents provided in the Act 
may accept orders from producers for accept- 
ance and transportation of products, as well 
as orders for the purchase and delivery of 
products to the consumer. Such orders re- 
ceived to be wired to the Director of the 
Bureau immediately. The Director is author- 
ized to determine the price to be paid for 
products and the price to be collected at the 
time of delivery. Such prices to be sufficiently 
high as to make the production of foodstuffs 
and other products profitable to gardeners, 
farmers, etc. One hundred million dollars is 
appropriated to carry out the purposes of the 
Act. 


H. R. 12994. Introduced by Hr. Gillett, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
(National Legislation.) The bill provides for 
the creation of a commission to co-operate 
with other nations to educate all mankind. Its 
initial program includes the plan for the re- 
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moval of illiteracy, instruction in the appli- 
cations of science and mechanics to the work 
of the world and the physical welfare of man- 
kind or world health, international or world 
ethics, promotive of just and humane govern- 
ment the world over. The commission is to 
consist of the United States Commissioner of 
Education and four other persons, appointed 
by the President, to confer with the proper 
authorities of all nations to secure their co- 
operation in the same, to induce the League 
of Nations when and if formed to make world 
education a feature in world policy, to begin 
at once in the most practicable way. The sal- 
aries of the commission and the expenses are 
to be arranged by the President, and the com- 
mission shall present an annual report to Con- 
gress and to all co-operating Governments. It 
provides the sum of $10,000,000 to carry out 
its provisions. 


SHIPPING BOARD ANALYZES 
CAUSES OF FUEL OIL SHORTAGE 


In connection with the acceptance of bids 
for fuel oil by the United States Shipping 
Board, it is understood the Board considers 
the difficulty experienced in obtaining bids for 
oil is based on opinions of heads of principal 
American oil companies that the situation is 
due to natural causes, as follows: 

Failure in production resulting from restrie=~ 
tions imposed by the Mexican Government on 
drilling new wells and to advent of salt water 
in producing wells. 

Over-commitments by supplies on present 
contracts, coupled with increased demands in 
the United States for domestic and industrial 
purposes due to the coal strike, as a result of 
which many factories changed from the use of 
coal to fuel oil. 

Resulting depletion of stock reserves in the 
United States and Mexico. 

It is said the Board believes that within two 
or three months there will be large gains in 
production. The policy has been adoptedgto 
obtain supplies on a six months’ basis, and the 
following contracts have been let for the de- 
livery of fuel oil on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts for the six months beginning April 4: 

Mexican Petroleum Corporation at Galves- 
ton 211,000 barrels per month, at $1.34 per 
barrel; at Port Arthur, 110,000 barrels, at 
$1.56 per barrel; at New Orleans, 512,000 bar- 
rels, at $1.40 per barrel; at Jacksonville, 167,000 
barrels, at $1.50 per barrel. 

Atlantic Gulf Oil Corporation, 
rels of light Mexican crude for six months, 
beginning April 15, at $1 per barrel, plus ex- 
port charges at Tecomate, Mexico. 

Standard Oil Co., New Jersey, two contracts. 
First, at New York, Baltimore and Norfolk, 
in equal monthly quantities, at $2.07 per barrel, 
which includes Government transportation at 
So cents per barrel. Second, covering topping, 
storage and redelivery at New York of 2,800,- 
ooo barrels at $1.66 per barrel, including Gov- 
ernment transportation at 8o cents per barrel. 


3,600,000 bar- 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., in a speech before the New 
York Merchants’ Association on March 12, 
said: 


“It is a matter of common knowledge that 
production at the present time is not equal to 
the demand, and this may be the result of an 
extravagant or unusual demand or of inefficient 
labor, or of both. 

“Under what conditions will the productive 
effort of the people be the greatest and the 
greatest prosperity come to the greatest 
number? 


“T believe those conditions will be most 
nearly reached under a system which permits 
capital to take the risk and the profits remain- 
ing after providing for as liberal a wage as the 
production and traffic of the nation will bear, 
and which at the same time furnishes an op- 
portunity for each individual worker who has 
the ambition and the ability to profit thereby, to 
improve his status in the community and to 
accumulate property of his own. 

“T think it is obvious that without some re- 
straining influence upon selfish interests of the 
employer there would be a tendency to pay a 
lower wage than the traffic would bear, and 
that this fact is a solid foundation upon which 
law-abiding and responsible labor unions may 
safely rest. 

“T also think it equally obvious that com- 
plete unionization of labor would create 
an organized selfish power which would 
reduce production, and thus reduce our stand- 
ard of living, which depends almost solely on 
production, and distribute workmen into 
classes and fix them there, thus practically de- 
stroying the opportunity for the ambitious man 
with ability. 

“The problem appears to me to be one that 
is not to be solved by radical changes in our 
industrial system, but by maintaining a proper 
equilibrium between the self-interest of capital 
on the one hand and the self-interest of labor 
on the other, to the end that too great power 
shall not be given to either. 

“A man should be entirely free to belong to 
a labor union or not, as he pleases, and in this 
right he should have the full protection of the 
law. Likewise an employer should be entirely 
free to run an open shop or a closed shop, as 
he pleases, and he should be protected in that 
right. 

“My industrial creed is a simple one. It is 
only this: A fair field for diligence, enter- 
prise and intelligence.” 

In introducing the bill to protect the gold 
reserve of the United States, Congressman 


TRYING TO LIVE IN A HOUSE WHILE IT IS BEING 
DECORATED‘ 


—From the Detroit News, 


Louis T. McFadden said * * * that the bill, 
which provides an excise of $10 an ounce on 
the sale of all articles containing gold or gold 
used for other than monetary purposes, cannot 
in any way influence the monetary status of the 
metal because the transaction is confined to the 
production and sale of gold as a commodity 
only, and without reference to its monetary 
uses. It permits the jeweler and other con- 
sumers of gold to obtain all the gold they re- 
quire at the usual monetary price of $20.67 an 
ounce, the tax to be collected upon the manu- 
factured article and not upon the bullion, 
which insures free gold market in the United 
States. 

Other proposals were considered which 
would have prohibited further sales of gold to 
manufacturers, but it is obvious that this would 
have created a premium market for the metal 
and that the hoarders and holders of old gold 
would have profited by the premium, in which 
event the premium paid upon old gold would 
not in any way have assisted in the production 
of new gold. By the imposition of the excise 
upon the finished product, there will be no in- 
centive for the consumer of gold in manufac- 
tures and the arts to hoard the metal in ad- 
vance of the passage of the bill, because it 
will make no difference whence the gold is ob- 
tained. To shut off sales of gold to the trades 
would also encourage the excessive destruction 
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of gold coin, especially as there is no law in 
the United States to prohibit same, and the 
result of which practice would be injurious to 
our currency system. 


The enactment of this law under present 
conditions, where the gold consumed in the 
trades is in excess of that produced from the 
mines, will not only be without cost to the 
Government, but will create a balance in favor 
of it. The premium to be paid to the gold 
producer is not a subsidy, because the Govern- 
ment has been and is now subsidizing the con- 
sumers of gold in manufactures and the arts 
The wholesale index price number of all com- 
modities in 1919 was 212, as compared to 100 
in 1914, which shows that had gold increased 
in price in conformance with all other com- 
modities in the United States, the gold pro- 
ducer would have received for his 58.5 million 
dollar production in 1919, $65,500,000, or I12 
per cent. more than the monetary price which 
he did receive. The excise to be imposed upon 
manufacturers of gold merely lessens’ the 
amount of this subsidy. The $10 excise is 
equivalent to an increase of 50 per cent. in 
the price of the metal contained in manufac- 
tured articles, while all commodity prices have 
risen I12 per cent.; consequently, the excise 
offsets only 45 per cent: of the subsidy now in 
force and which, because of the fact that the 
Government sells gold to the trades at the 
original monetary price, must be and is being 
met by the producer. The bill merely creates 
the governmental machinery by which the con- 
sumer of gold in the trades may pay more 
nearly the cost of production for this raw 
material. 


The gold production of the United States 
declined from $101,000,000 in 1915 to $58,000,- 
000 in 1919, a loss of 42 per cent. in the last 
four years. It is evident that no less than 42 
per cent. of the capital invested in the gold- 
mining industry has already been rendered un- 
remunerative by the forced closing down of 
properties. These properties suffer great de- 
terioration by the forced closing down, and, 
therefore, other losses are necessarily sus- 
tained and increased costs involved in reopen- 
ing them. It is evident that the longer this 
condition is allowed to exist, the greater will be 
the reduction in the gold output for this year, 
which means a heavier drain upon the mone- 
tary gold reserve ,because manufacturers are 
consuming as much or even more than they 
did last year. The longer this situation is 
allowed to continue, the more difficult and ex- 
pensive will it be to reclaim gold properties 
and regain the normal gold production of the 
United States. 


In view of the need for protecting the mone- 
tary gold reserve from further excessive de- 
pletion by consumption in manufactures and 
the arts, and the present emergency with which 
the gold-mining industry is confronted, it is 
expected that the consideration of this bill 
will be expedited. 
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Paper currency is bearing heavily on our 
credit, Atlas. Will the base crack? 

“And the safest method will be to cling 
more tenaciously to the gold we now pes- 
sess and to encourage gold mining in every 
legitimate way.”—Richard Hoadley Tindley. 

Both the cartoon and this statement ap- 


peared in the Financial World, March 22, 
1920. 
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Congressman Madden, in discussing the 
question of loans to Europe, said: 

“The country was never in such a deplorable 
condition as now as regards its finances. It is 
necessary that every person in responsible 
place should devote himself whole-heartedly to 
the work of rehabilitating and stabilizing the 
country’s finances. With a deficit of $3,000,- 
000,000 facing us ‘and estimated expenses for 
the coming fiscal year of $6,000,000 and reve- 
nues not to exceed $5,300,000,000, it is impos- 
sible to enter upon new obligations, to say 
nothing of drawing upon our treasury funds 
to meet the needs of other people. Our first 
obligation is to our own people, and they 
should receive first consideration. Living 
costs are beyond the reach of the ordinary 
person. Demands are being made on every 
hand for increased compensation to enable 
people to meet the excessive revenue costs. 
These demands are neither unjust nor unrea- 
sonable under the circumstances, but every- 
body knows that if granted it will but add to 
the living cost. The people throughout the 
country are demanding relief from the exces- 
sive burdens of taxation, and those in the ad- 
ministrative branches of the Government are 
insisting upon extravagant expenditures. Both 
cannot be granted. The duty of Congress is 
to reduce the expenses of the Government 
without doing injustice to any necessary activ- 
ity and until the people of the country learn 
economy of expenditure, extravagant waste is 
likely to go on, but this waste should not in- 
clude contributions from the Public Treasury 
to people in other nations for whose welfare 
we are in no wise responsible.” 


Lawrence Fremont Sherman, in a recent 
issue of Law and Labor, says: 

“During the season o 1919 the Big League, 
composed of the All-American teams, ‘Organ- 
ized Labor’ and ‘Industry,’ engaged in more 
contests than ever before in any one year in 
the entire history of our country. 

‘Inefficiency,’ ‘Short Hours’ and ‘Agitation,’ 
the star battery and first baseman of organized 
labor, succeeded in retiring ‘Efficiency,’ ‘Har- 
mony’ and ‘Production’ times without number. 

“It is true there were over 3700 ‘strikes,’ but 
there were over 200,000,000 ‘days out’ at bases, 
and-the gate receipts lost, which would have 
been divided among the members of both 
teams, amounted to over $2,000,000,000. 

“Near the end of the season ‘Organized 
Labor’ lost its head completely and carried the 
game indoors (to the steel mills), and later, in 
defiance of all rules of the game and orders 
of the Umpire, insisted upon ‘play’ under 
ground (in the coal mines). ‘The ‘days out’ in 
the last week of play im this single gagne were 
over 30,000,000, representing a loss to wage- 
eargers alone of over $120,000,000. 

“AN society, the mainstay of the game, then 
became thoroughly disgusted, refused to leave 
the grandstand and follow the play. 
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“It says it has sat idly by long enough and 
‘paid the freight.’ It now insists that the re- 
calcitrant players be curbed, the rules of the 
game obeyed and the decisions of the Umpire 
enforced. 

“Society is now ‘at the bat,’ and a commit- 
tee of ‘wise men’ is drafting an entirely new 
code of rules, and the hope of America in 1920 
lies in ‘Efficiency,’ ‘Harmony’ and ‘Production.’ 

“THINK IT OVER. How much did the 


season's ‘play’ cost you?” 


Senator Frelinghuysen, in introducing his 
bills relating to the coal industry, said: 


“We have been doing nothing in regard to 
the coal industry. We pay attention to all 
other industries, through the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Interior Department, the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Shipping 
3oard, and yet the Government has absolutely 
no bureau charged with the duty of handling 
the coal situation. Every coal operator in the 
country is complaining of the shortage of cars; 
the Miners’ Union is complaining that during 
the summer months they are idle; that they do 
not have the opportunity of working six days 
a week, and, therefore, they demand a shorter 
week and shorter hours, believing that would 
relieve the situation. If the mines of the 
country are operated with the present number 
of miners, I think about 500,000, 230 days a 
year, there can be procured in this country 
800,000,000 tons of coal. The needs of the 
country are approximately 500,000,000 tons; 
Europe will need from 100,000,000 to 150,000,- 
ooo tons. 

“It is believed that legislation requiring 
lower freight rates on coal during the spring 
and summer months would tend to encourage 
consumers to develop storage accommodations, 
to accept deliveries of coal in advance of their 
seasonal needs, and thus to keep the mines 
operating more constantly throughout the year. 
The legislation proposed could be expected to 
bring about the stabilization of the price of 
coal. It would obviate very largely the press- 
ing necessity for more coal cars; would rem- 
edy the present inadequacy of terminal facili- 
ties; promote regularity of employment in the 
mines and thus settle the outstanding griev- 
ances of the miners; it would cause no con- 
fusion for either carriers or shippers: it 
would not affect the revenue of the carriers 
and transportation of coal in the spring and 
summer would not embarrass the railroads in 
handling other seasonal movements—for ex- 
ample, crops. 

“Briefly stating the effect of this measure, it 
means that from the 1st of April to the Ist of 
September consumers of bituminous and an- 
thracite coal used by the industries of the 
country will have the opportunity of having 15 
per cent. reduction in their freight rates and 
a penalty of 15 per cent. advance from the 1st 
of September for the following six months. It 
means that it will induce the purchase of coal 


in the summer and will release 25,000 coal cars 
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which are idle during the period, at a time 
when the railroads are not congested, and at 
a time when the coal may be moved more 
efficiently and effectively. 

“Tt has been said by one who has studied the 
situation that it will save $1,000,000,000 a year 
to the country in the wastage that now exists. 
This legislation also provides for an agency 
to obtain complete information about the coal 
industry and to provide some method to pre- 
vent a recurrence of practices which in the 
past and at the present time cause serious in- 
convenience to the public.” 


Congressman Nolan, in discussing the ap- 
propriation for the Department of Labor, with 
reference to the War Labor Board, said: 

“From November 11, 1918, up to February 
1 of 1920 the Conciliation Board of the Depart- 
ment of Labor handled 1250 cases. 

“T have actual knowledge of the fact that 
this branch of the service has worked out an 
agreement which makes for continued peace in 
the oil industry of the entire State of Cali- 
fornia. 

“T know also that this division has worked 
out a plan which made for uninterrupted pro- 
duction in the copper industry in the States of 
Arizona, Nevada and New Mexico. 

‘A similar plan has been worked out by this 
bureau between the employers and the em- 
ployes of the five great packing companies of 
Chicago. 

“Taking the entire record of this division of 
the thousands of cases they have handled, the 
millions of men who have become involved, I 
contend that this House ought to encourage 
the work of that division and ought to give it 
what it has asked for.” 


Congressman Mann, in discussing the ap- 
propriation for the continuance of the Board 
of Conciliation in the Labor Department, said: 

“Objection is made to this appropriation be- 
cause the conciliators are not always of the 
right character. I have seen members of Con- 
gress elected by a constituency, and doubted 
whether they were of value to the country. I 
have seen many Government employes who 
were not just the thing that I would select if 
I had the selection, but, after all, in this coun- 
try of ours we have either got to come to one 
of two things—we are either going to try to 
bring harmony in labor disputes by conciliation 
between employer and employe, or perhaps 
some day we shall require compulsory arbitra- 
tion. For myself, IT never have believed in 
compulsory arbitration as being beneficial 
either to capital or to labor. I think that it is 
wise for the Government to seek through a 
third person to bring together those who are 
disputing, labor on the one side and the em- 
ployer on the other, and see if they will not 
agree.” 
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Frank A. Vanderlip, in an address before 
the Electrical League at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, on March 18, said: 

“The time has passed when America was in 
a position to lend its credit to Europe because 
of the wastage of credit which might have 
been devoted to assisting the European nations. 
He also stated that a sound basis for American 
prosperity would only exist in the presence of 
an ample supply of capital, an efficient labor 
supply, and recognition of the fundamental 
economic laws. While things on the surface 
appear to be running smoothly, the supply of 
banking credit has been seriously depleted and 
funds for investment are no longer available. 
The taxes which are now enforced have dried 
up the usual source of capital; that is, large 
incomes, while the class of investor who 
bought Liberty Loans is not accessible because 
the advance in price without commensurate in- 
crease in compensation has destroyed the pos- 
sibility of saving. 

He urged the encouragement of a national 
policy of thrift which would provide for a 
division of spending between consumption and 
production of goods. He stated that labor is 
only about 60 per cent. efficient now, and was 
being led by demagogues who adhered to fal- 
lacious economic principles, losing sight com- 
pletely of the difference between the relation 
of the amount of wages and the amount of 
work. The high cost of living, he said, could 
be traced directly to the inflation of bank 
credits and currency.” 


In an editorial in the Engineering and 
Mining Journal of February 28, the editor 
has some interesting things to say about the 
gold standard. We quote from the above- 
mentioned issue: 

‘The Dream. 

“He is living on the interest of his debts — 
Ancient Joke. 

“The study and handling of bonds, notes, 
credit, exchange, acceptances, discounts and 
rediscounts leads to a strange type of madness. 
From the type of madness where a mass of 
paper money is supposed to be on a gold stand- 
ard because secured by a 40 per cent. ‘gold re- 
serve’ in the vaults in Washington, it is natural 
to progress to the complete madness induced 
by long exposure to paper currency of believ- 
ing the gold altogether unnecessary. A banker 
speaking the other evening to the New York 
Section of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers declared his be- 
lief that the paper was the reality and the gold 
a superstition. He proposed, as an interna- 
tional remedy, to fund together all the national 
debts in the form of an international bond 
issue, and to issue paper currency secured by 
these bonds. ‘Then,’ he said, ‘we should have 
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plenty of money,’ on account of the immense 
total of the bond issue, and hence of the se- 
curity. 

“The idea sounds good to us—just before 
the wife says, ‘Wake up—you're dreaming.’ 
Get up and go to work; and first fix the fur- 
nace, and shovel the snow off the sidewalk be- 
fore breakfast! Oh, boy! What a grand 
plan! The more we owe, the more money we 
have. If we haven’t enough, all we have to 
do is to increase our debts and issue more 
money on them as security. = 

“The troublesome gold question we get rid 
of by absolutely refusing to recognize it; gold 
shall be outlawed, and on our pyramided debts 
we shall rise to heights of affluence and specu- 
lative joy yet unexplored. What a wonderful 
banker’s dream! What unlimited rake-offs! 
It is possible—is it not—nay, probable—that 
there would be room for more bankers? If 
so, we should like to apply. Possibly we could 
all be bankers. 

“Wake up, Mr. Banker, you're dreaming! 
It snowed a foot last night, and the wind is 
blowing like ——! Get up and go to work.” 


The Providence (R. I.) Journal published 
an interesting editorial, from which we quote 
as follows: 

“There is no more to be divided up among 
the people of the earth than the people of the 
earth produce. I€ we want more we must pro- 
duce more, and if we produce less we must be 
satisfied with less. 

“These are such simple laws that any argu- 
ment as to their truth would seem impossible, 
and yet we are confronted daily with new 
theories which completely ignore them—theo- 
ries based on the idea that the world can live 
without work and that it is possible for every- 
one to get something for nothing. There is a 
growing tendency to accept these theories and 
an increasing number of people have been en- 
deavoring to put them into practice. 

“Human ingenuity can no more oppose the 
law of supply and demand than it can change 
the natural law that the sun rises in the east 
and sets in the west. 

“A voluntary movement on the part of 
everyone for economy and increased produc- 
tion would be an infallible remedy, but our 
knowledge of human nature would hardly lead 
us to expect that. The lesson will have to be 
taught by old Mother Nature. Her laws are 
ruthless for those who break them, but they 
must be served, and through hunger and priva- 
tion she will once more teach us that industry 
and thrift are virtues, laziness and waste are 
sins, and that the world must work or die.” 


The Christian Science Monitor in its issue 
of March 1 commented as follows upon the 
efforts of the American Mining Congress in 
behalf of gold producers: 


“Continuous and increasing exports of gold 
from the United States are causing some con- 
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cern. A United States Treasury statement 
gives total gold holdings on February 1 as be- 
ing $2,762,905,481, a decrease of $24,808,825 
from January 1 last. This is the seventh con- 
secutive month to show a decrease. The stock 
of gold in the United States underwent a loss 
in 1919, by excess of exports over imports, of 
$292,796,000. Gold holdings are now at the 
lowest point since December, 1916, when they 
amounted to $2,741,6690.491. On January 1. 
1919, they stood at $3,080,510,000. 

“Although these figures in themselves may 
not mean much to the layman, the gradual loss 
of gold is of great interest to every citizen of 
the United States. Inasmuch as gold is the 
foundation of the United States monetary and 
credit structure, it is seen that, although this 
country has about one-third of the monetary 
gold of the world, and is thus well situated as 
compared with other nations, the ceaseless 
drain will, sooner or later, have serious conse- 
quences unless remedial measures shall be 
taken. These exportations are occurring at a 
time when there is unprecedented demand for 
gold on the part of American manufacturers, 
and when, unfortunately, there is a sharp fall- 
ing off in production. The production of gold 
is declining rapidly because gold mining has 
become unprofitable. Owing to the inflation 
of the currency, the purchasing value of an 
ounce of gold is less than half what it was in 
1913. Under the status, an ounce of gold can- 
not bring more than $20.67. This has been 
the price at which gold has sold throughout the 
period of rising prices of everything else, and 
now gold mine operators say that gold can no 
longer be profitably produced at that figure. 

“Various remedial measures have been pro- 
posed, but thus far none has been adopted by 
the Government. The American Mining Con- 
gress, at its meeting last fall in St. Louis, went 
on record as being opposed to any change in 
the gold standard and unit of value of mone- 
tary transactions, but proposed that a tax of 
50 cents a pennyweight be imposed on fine gold 
contained in all articles sold on and after May 
I next. It was proposed that, from the funds 
thus to be created, the producer of new gold 
should be paid $10 an ounce as a premium to 
compensate him for the increased cost of pro- 
duction. It is understood that a bill covering 
these points is soon to be introduced in Con- 
gress. Because of the heavy exportations, it 
has been intimated that the Government might 
be requested to restore the licensing system 
which ceased last June. But this, at bes), 
would afford only temporary relief. As in the 
case of other commodities, what the worl: 
seems most to need is greater production. De- 
flation of the currency and lower commodity 
prices will eventually restore gold to its right- 
ful position, but there is no telling when these 
conditions will be realized. Meanwhile, every- 
thing possible should be done to encourage 
production. 
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Congressman Kendall of Pennsylvania in 
a speech urged the repeal of fuel powers con- 
ferred on the President by the Lever Act. He 
said that the Act was never intended to con- 
tinue after the cessation of hostilities. The 
prices on coal at the mines as fixed by Dr. Gar- 
field are unjust and unfair. Coal operators 
have never been able to understand upon what 
legal or just basis Dr. Garfield fixed these 
highly discriminatory prices, and they deserve 
the condemnation of all fair-minded people, 
who are demanding their cancellation. 

Mr. Kendall said that Dr. Garfield has delib- 
erately reached into the pockets of the coal 
operators and took ten cents for every ton of 
coal produced and put it into the pockets of the 
railroads, the steel trusts, the oil refiners, the 
powder trusts and other large corporations. 
Coal operators are patriotic, and would submit 
to all Government orders, and, of course, the 
railroads and other large corporations ex- 
tended their heartfelt thanks to Dr. Garfield 
for the munificent gift handed them in reduc- 
ing the price of coal ten cents per ton without 
even a request by them for such reduction. 

The bituminous operators were recently fur- 
ther “sandbagged” by Dr. Garfield when he 
came to Washington to settle the coal strike 
by granting an increase in wages to all bitumi- 
nous miners of 14 per cent., equivalent to the 
cost of production of 28 cents per ton. 

This time Dr. Garfield injected his hand into 
the operators’ pockets, taking 28 cents for 
every ton of coal mined, turning this sum over 
to the railroads, steel trusts, powder trusts and 
other large institutions, none of which had 
made any reduction in the price of their prod- 
ucts, but had advanced their prices from 75 
to 85 per cent. This unwarranted price-fixing 
is oppression, and ultimately means confiscation 
of property. The report of the Coal Commis- 
sion recommending an additional advance of 
II per cent. in wages to miners would add 
another 22 cents per ton to the production of 
bituminous coal. The diversion of coal since 
the signing of the armistice is most pernicious, 
illegal, unwarranted and discriminatory usur- 
pation of power. Authority to control distri- 
bution was given the President only when it 
was necessary for the efficient prosecution of 
the war. No such necessity now exists, and 
there should be no diversion of coal and no 
further interference with legitimate business 
by the Government. 


Congressman Nelson of Wisconsin, in a 
speech in the House March 109, said: 

“America must economize in her coal re- 
sources. The coal shortage, by reason of 
strikes and collapse of railway transportation 
in the last two years during peak seasons, has 
emphasized the need of utilizing all possible 
water-power and waterways. We must learn 
how to hitch up America’s coal and water- 
power. Railroad coal tonnage should be re- 
duced by water routes.” 
He urged the development of an interna- 
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tional water route from the Great Lakes 
through the St. Lawrence River to the sea 
jointly with Canada to accommodate ocean- 
going vessels, which he said was the key to 
the solution of the fuel and power crisis of the 
Eastern seaboard. 


DIVERSION OF COAL ORDERED 
STOPPED AS OF APRIL FIRST 


Walker D. Hines, Director-General of Rail 
roads, on March 24 issued the following order: 

“I, Walker D. Hines, Director-General of 
Railroads, acting, with respect to control of the 
distribution of coal, under authority delegated 
to me by certain orders of the United States 
Fuel Administrator, dated October 31, 1919, 
and December 8, 1919, and by certain Executive 
Orders of the President of the United States, 
dated February 28, 1920; March 5, 1920, and 
March 19, 1920, hereby order and direct as 
follows: 

“That all rules, regulations, orders or direc- 
tions issued by me or under authorization 
from me under and by virtue of the aforesaid 
delegation of authority to me shall be and 
until further notice shall remain suspended 
from and after 12.01 A. M., April 1, 1920, and 
especially a certain order made by me on 
March 5, 1920, establishing a certain preference 
or priority list and designating as my repre- 
sentatives certain Regional Coal Committees 
with power. within the limits and for the pur- 
poses therein specified, to make diversions of 
coal in the possession of railroads operating 
in the United States as common carriers.” 

Pursuant to the above order of the Director- 
General, H. B. Spencer, as chairman of the 
Central Coal Committee, instructed all Re- 
gional and District Coal Committees, through 
which the control of the Director-General over 
the distribution of coal has been exercised, to 
cease functioning as the Director-General’s 
representative at 12.01 A. M. April 1, 1920, 
and to give notice to all parties concerned that 
on and after 12.01 A. M. April 1 any and all 
orders issued by the committees will cease to 
have force or effect. The activities of these 
committees, which since March 5 have been 
charged with the duty of protecting the emer- 
gency fuel requirements of railroads, public 
utilities and other consumers in the first five 
classes of the Fuel Administrator's prefer- 
ence list, will be confined to carrying out to 
conclusion settlements for coal diverted prior 
to April 1. The committees were advised that 
during the period remaining in which the 
Director-General would exercise control over 
the distribution of coal it was imperative that 
diversions should be held at the absolute mini- 
mum necessary to meet current requirements 
of consumers in the first five classes, and they 
were instructed to exercise the greatest pos- 
sible vigilance in seeing to it that no railroad. 
public utility or other consumer was permitted 
to build up a reserve supply of coal through 
diversions. 
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The Mining Indu. 


Under this heading THe MINING 
ConcGress JouRNAL will hereafter carry 
a concise review of various orders, opin- 
ions and reports affecting freight rates 
throughout the country issued by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the 
Railroad Administration or any organi- 
zation that may be made by law to suc- 
ceed in any way to the functions of these 
two departments. The purpose is to get 
before our members the principal gov- 
ernment mandates which affect our com- 
modities, with a view to eliciting in- 
quiries. It is not practicable to include 
much detail, but we are so equipped that 
we can give, upon inquiry, a full and 
complete analysis of any of the traffic 
problems which are brought to our at- 
tention. We hope that this chapter will 
be of interest and that you will advise us 
of your problems in order that we may 
give to each one the personal and com- 
plete attention which it cannot have in 
a review of this character. 


DECISIONS OF THE INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Coal.—In a case brought by Franklin C. 
Cornell of Ithaca, N. Y., the Commission finds 
that the rates on anthracite coal, in carloads, 
from Coxton, Pa., to East Ithaca, N. Y., have 
been unduly prejudicial to the extent that they 
exceeded the rates contemporaneously in effect 
to Ithaca, N. Y. Reparation is awarded. 

The complaint of the New Jersey Power & 
Light Co. is settled by a finding that a rate of 
$3.20 per long ton on barley coal, in carloads, 
from Scranton, Pa., to Dover, N. J.. was un- 
reasonable to the extent that it exceeded a rate 
of $2.40 per long ton which was subsequently 
established. Reparation is awarded. 

In the case of P. Koenig Coal Co. the Com- 
mission finds the rates on anthracite coal, in 


carloads, from Coxton, Pa., to Detroit, Mich., 


to have been unreasonable and awards repara- 
tion. 


Petroleum.—lIn a case brought by the Kan- 
sas City Refining Co. the Commission finds 
that rates on refined and fuel oil to Chicago 
from Kansas City are unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial to the extent that the rate on 
fuel oil from Kansas City to Chicago exceeds 
a rate at least 5 cents lower than the rate con- 
temporaneously maintained on refined oil be- 
tween the same points, and to the extent that 
rates on fuel oil, local or proportional, exceed 
rates at least 3 cents lower than rates contem- 
poraneously maintained on the same commo- 
dity from the midcontinent fields to Chicago. 

The complaints of the Akin Gasoline Co. 
have been decided, the finding in one being 
that rates on liquefied petroleum gas in tank- 
carloads from Electra, Tex., to North Baton 
Rouge, La., have been unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceeded those contemporane- 
ously applicable from Wichita Falls, Tex., to 
the same destination. Reparation is awarded. 
In the second case rates on liquefied petroleum 
gas in tank-carloads from Dewey, Glenpool 
and other points in Oklahoma to North Baton 
Rouge, La., are found to be unreasonable, and 
reparation is awarded. 

A finding that rates on petroleum and its 
products, in carloads, from the midcontinent 
oil fields in Kansas and Oklahoma to Eau 
Claire, Chippewa Falls and Menomonie, Wis., 
are not shown to be unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial is made in a case brought by the 
Winona Oil Co., and the complaint is dis- 
missed. 

A decision in a complaint brought by the 
Atwood Refining Co. finds that a rate of 32.5 
cents per 100 pounds charged on crude petro- 
leum, in tank cars, from Burkburnett, ‘Tex., to 
Oklahoma City, Okla., in September and Octo- 
ber, 1918, was unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded 22.5 cents. Reparation is awarded. 

Reparation is awarded for demurrage 
charges unlawfully collected at Chester, Pa., 
on seven tank cars of gasoline from Sisters- 
ville, W. Va., to Marcus Hook, Pa., in a case 
brought by the Texas Company et al. 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Hearing as to Methods which Should Be 
Employed in Working Out the Guaranteed Re- 
turn to the Carriers Provided by Section 422 
of the Transportation Act, 1920.—On March 
22 the Interstate Commerce Commission began 
a three-day hearing for the purpose of deter- 
mining what valuation should be used in work- 
ing out the 5% per cent. guarantee which “er 
carriers are assured of under Section 422 0 
the Transportation Act, 1920. Arguments were 
also heard as to how the country should be 
grouped for the purposes of this section. The 
hearing was more largely attended than any 
previous one before the Commission, and a 
large number of arguments were made, which 
can be summed up about as follows: The rail- 
way executives contend that, pending a final 
valuation of carriers, which, in the nature of 
things, cannot be completed for two or three 
years at best, the Commission should take the 
book value of the property plus such deprecia- 
tion as the Commission can readily work out. 
It was estimated by some that this value 
should be as high as $20,000,000,000. The 
railway security-holders took a similar posi- 
tion, contending that the book value is the 
basis upon which the Commission should work. 
Both of these arguments, however, were some- 
what modified in the closing days of the hear- 
ing, protests from State Commissions, ship- 
pers’ organizations and individual shippers be- 
ing quite general. All of those who repre- 
sented either the shippers or the public con- 
tended that the book value as it stands today 
is full of inaccuracies and is not a fair basis 
to consider in assessing additional freight 
rates. It was repeatedly stated that this value 
would, in the absence of definite knowledge, 
probably have to be used, but that many 
amounts known to the Commission from fre- 
quent investigations to be excessive should be 
subtracted and the final value used based upon 
such corrected results. The grouping feature 
of the matter received only slight attention, it 
being the wish of practically all that the three 
grand divisions existing today—Official, West- 
ern and Southern Classification territories— 
be left as they are. The railroads in the 
southwestern part of the country contended 
for a separate grouping by themselves, but 
there were practically no other requests for 
any other changes. The Commission has taken 
this whole matter under advisement and a de- 
cision should be forthcoming in the near fu- 
ture. Meanwhile, and up to September 1, such 
carriers as accepted prior to March 15 will re- 
ceive the standard return which they got dur- 
ing Federal control. All but about 4o of the 
Class 1 roads in the United States have ac- 
cepted this guarantee. 


_ Coal Cars—The Commission has exercised 
its car-service powers under the new Act by 
recommending that until experience and care- 
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ful study demonstrate that other rules will be 
more effective and beneficial, and especially 
during the remainder of the early spring, the 
uniform rules as to the handling of coal cars 
in force during Federal control be continued 
by the various carriers. The Car Service 
Commission of the American Railroad Asso- 
ciation is making a drive to increase the pro- 
duction of bituminous coal to 11,000,000 tons 
weekly by improving the car supply. A tele- 
gram has been sent to all principal railroads 
calling attention to conditions following the 
strike, and asking for continued and con- 
certed action by all concerned to equal the 
production of September and October just 
preceding the strike. Destination lines are 
directed to return coal cars to the mines 
promptly, and the attention to this necessity 
by the Western lines is particularly empha- 
sized. Prompt unloading by consignees is also 
requested. The Car Service Commission ex- 
pects that the volume of coal which will move 
to Lake Erie ports this year and the volume 
of ore which will move from such ports will 
exceed all previous records, and instructions 
have been issued providing for the preferred 
home movement of cars serving the Lake ports 
and confining the use of hopper or self-clear- 
ing cars of these lines to the Lake coal and ore 
service to the extent necessary. 


Labor.—Section 304 of the Transportation 
Act, 1920, provides for the creation of a Rail- 
road Labor Board, to be composed of nine 
members, three of which constitute the labor 
group, three the management group represent- 
ing the carriers, and three to be appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate; 
from not less than six nominees whose nomi- 
nations shall be made and offered by such em- 
ployes, and not less than six nominees who 
shall be named and offered by the carriers in 
such manner as the Commission shall by reg- 
ulation prescribe. These nominations are to 
be made within 30 days after the passage of 
the Act. For the purpose of making nomina- 
tions as members of the labor group the Com- 
mission divided the organizations of employes 
into three main groups, and provided that the 
railway executives could make their nomina- 
tions through the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, these nominations, as made, to be 
certified to the President. On March 15 a 
hearing was had for the purpose of determin- 
ing what the term “subordinate official” in the 
Act means, and extensive arguments were 
made by various associations which claimed 
that they had no representation under the 
grouping provided by the Commission. Ac- 
cordingly, on March 23 the Commission issued 
supplemental regulations establishing a fourth 
group, which includes practically all of the 
various associations which complained that 
they did not have proper representation under 
the original grouping. 


Personnel—In pursuance of its policy of ro- 
tating the office of chairman, the Commission 
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has elected its senior member, Mr. Edgar E. 
Clark, to be its chairman for a term com- 
mencing March 17, 1920, and expiring June 30, 
1921. Mr. Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., has been named 
Chief Examiner, vice Mr. Henry Thurtell, re- 
signed, and Mr. Robert E. Quirk has been 
named Assistant Chief Examiner. Mr. W. V. 
Hardie of Oklahoma, formerly with the Rail- 
road Administration, has been appointed Di- 
rector of Traffic of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Agent.—The Transportation Act, 1920, re- 
quires that the President designate an agent 
against whom actions arising out of Federal 
control can be brought. Accordingly, on 
March 11 the President issued a proclamation 
designating Walker D. Hines, Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads, as agent. The Commission 
has issued a general order making Walker D. 
Hines, Director-General of Railroads, as 
Agent, a party to all proceedings now pending 
in which Federal control is involved. Com- 
plaints brought in the future which involve 
Federal control should name all carriers con- 
cerned, as well as Walker D. Hines, Director- 
General of Railroads, as Agent. If Federal 
control is not involved, complaints should 
name merely the carriers concerned. 


Depreciation—The Commission has issued 
a general notice to all carriers concerned ad- 
vising that until the Commission shall other- 
wise order the carriers can continue to observe 
requirements respecting the accounting for de- 
preciation which have been in effect in the 
past. Under the new Act the Commission is 
given authority to prescribe classes of prop- 
erty for which depreciation charges may prop- 
erly be included under operating expenses and 
the percentages of depreciation which shall be 
charged with respect to each of such classes 
of property. 


Reduced Rates—The new law provides that 
no reductions shall be made in rates without 
prior approval of the Commission. Accord- 
inly, the Commission has sent to the carriers 
a form which is to be used in making applica- 
tions for reductions, and many such applica- 
tions have already been filed. When the Com- 
mission approves any of these applications it 
issues what is known as a Reduced Rate Or- 
der. This jurisdiction over reductions in rates 
is also extended by the Act to intrastate rates, 
and notice has been issued to all carriers that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will con- 
sider applications from a State Commission for 
a reduction ordered by such State Commission 
in the event that the carrier itself refuses to 
make proper application. 


Credit—A hearing has been assigned before 
the Commission at Washington on April 20 
upon the question as to what rules and regula- 
tions the Commission should provide in order 
to comply with Section 405 of the Transpor- 
tation Act, 1920, which requires that no carrier 
after July 1 shall extend credit except under 
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such rules and regulations as the Commission 
may prescribe; provided, however, that the 
United States Government and Governments 
of the various States are not included in this 
inhibition. 


Tue INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
has elected Commissioner Clark for its chair- 
man for a term beginning March 17 of this 
year and ending June 30 of next year. Com- 
missioner Woolley was first elected and de- 
clined, and Commissioner Eastman took sim- 
ilar action. This was arranged in order that 
the new Conimission, with its increased duties, 
might have its senior member as chairman. 


VALUATION—The Supreme Court on March 
8 handed down a decision in the Kansas City 
Southern case, wherein it instructed the Com- 
mission to hear evidence and estimate the 
present cost of condemnation and damages or 
of the purchase of common carrier lands. This 
means the taking of a lot of testimony which 
may never be used and which will delay the 
valuation to quite an extent. 


NEW COMPLAINTS 


_ Docket No. 11262—Phelps Dodge Corpora- 
tion v. Arizona Eastern et al. 

Filed February 24 by Borders, Walter & 
Burchmore, attorneys, against unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on coal tar from Haydon to 
Morenci, Ariz. 

Asks for reparation. 


Docket No. 11127—Sub. No, 3—C. A. Tag- 
gart et al., La Grange, IIll., v. Indiana Harbor 
Belt et al. 

Filed March 1 by J. D. Gray, attorney, Chi- 
cago, against unjust, unreasonable and un- 
justly discriminatory rates on coal to La 
Grange by reason of addition of 25 per cent. 
increase to each factor of the rate instead of 
to the rate as a whole. 

Asks cease and desist order, establishment 
of just and reasonable through rates on an- 
thracite and bituminous coal and for a general 
reconstruction of the switching district of 
Chicago, so that it may include La Grange, 
Oak Park, Lombard, West Chicago, Glenn 
Ellyn and Wheaton, IIL. 


Docket No. 11264—National Fireproofing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., v. Pennsylvania et al. 

Filed February 25 by Gallagher, Kohlsaat & 
Rinaker, attorneys, Chicago. 

Asks for establishment of reasonable joint 
through rates for the transportation of coal 
from Aultman and Haydenville, O., to Perth 
Amboy, N. J., and for reparation. 


Docket No. 11266—Standard Oil Co. of 
Kentucky v. Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 

Filed February 26 by Chas. Van Overbeke, 
trafhe manager, against a specific horizontal 
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advance of 4% cents per 100 pounds on pe- 
troleum freepets under Freight Rate Au- 
thority No. 96 as unjust and unreasonable. 

_ Asks for cease and desist order and repara- 
tion. 


Docket No. 11268—Ringwood Company, 
Ringwood, N. J., v. Erie et al. 

Filed February 26 by Parsons, Closson & 
Mclilvaine, attorneys, against unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on iron ore from Ringwood 
and unduly discriminatory in favor of ship- 
pers at Missabe, Menominee and other ranges 
in the Northwest and from mines in New 
York. 

Asks for cease and desist order, just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 


emg No. 11269—Illinois Steel Co., Gary, 
Ind., Elgin, Joliet & Eastern et al. 

Filed February 26 by F. T. Bentley, traffic 
manager, against rate of $5 per car plus I5 
cents per ton on shipments of coke from coke 
ovens to mills and blast furnaces at Gary. 

Asks for cease and desist order and rate 
of $6.50 per car and reparation. 


Docket No. 11272—Wiscassett Mills Co., 
Albemarle, N. C., v. Southern Railway et al. 

Filed February 27 against unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on coal from Catoosa, Tenn., 
to Albemarle, N. C 

Asks just and reasonable rates and repara- 
tion, 


Docket No. 11274—Wharton Steel Co., 
Wharton, N. J., Central Railroad Co. of 
New Jersey et al. 

Filed February 27 by Chas. MacVeagh and 
C. S. Belsterling, attorneys, New York City, 
against unwarranted demurrage charges on 
tron ore shipments unloading of which was 
delayed by weather conditions, resulting in 
ore being received in frozen condition. 

Asks reparation of $12,092. 


Docket No. 11224—Sub. No. 1—Chicago 
ge Merchants’ Association v. A. T. & S. F 
et al. 

Filed February 28 by Sims, Welch & God- 
man and C. R. Hillyer, attorneys, against un- 
just and unreasonable through rates .on_ coal 
and coke from points of production in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana 
and Illinois fields to points in Chicago switch- 
ing district. 

Asks cease and desist order, establishment 
of just and reasonable joint through rates and 
reparation, 

Docket No. 11276—Mexican Cor- 
poration of Louisiana, Inc., Destrahan, La., v. 
Indiana Harbor Belt et al. 

Filed February 27 by R. J. Wilkinson, New 
Orleans, against a rate of 32% cents on sul- 
phuric acid in tank cars from Grasseli, Ind., 
to Destrahan, La., to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded 22% cents from Grasseli to New Or- 
leans and Baton Rouge, La. 
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_ Asks for cease and desist order and repara- 
tion, 


Docket No. 77—Ozark Refining Co., for 
Ditto ¢ ‘et “al, Ft. Smith, v. C. R.1.& 
>. et al. 

Filed February 27 by Clifford Thorne, at- 
torney, Chicago, against a rate of 26% cents 
on crude petroleum from Billings, Okla., to 
Ft. Smith as unjust and unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded a rate of 22 cents 
in effect. 

Asks cease and desist order, establishment 
of just and reasonable rate not to exceed 20! 
cents and reparation. 

Docket No. ga: Midland Refining 
Co., El Dorado, Kan., v. Missouri Pacific et al. 

Filed February 27 ‘A F. Winn, Chicago, 
against a fourth- clase rate of 35 cents on sul- 
phuric acid from Coffeyville to El Dorado, 
Kan., as unjust and unreasonable. 

Asks cease and desist order and reparation 
on a basis of 21%4-cent rate. 


Docket No. 11279—Chattanooga Coke & 
Gas Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., v. C. H. & D. 


t al. 

Filed February 27 by J. Fletcher, attor- 
ney, against a rate of 61% ye on coal tar 
otl to Syracuse, N. Y., from Chattanooga, 
Tenn., as unjust and unreasonable. 

Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 


Docket No. Copper Co.,, 
Miami, Ariz., v. Arizona Eastern et al. 

Filed February 28 by Guggenheimer, Unte- 
myer & Marshall and F. M. Swacker, attor- 
neys, against unjust, unreasonable and un- 
justly discriminatory rates on pine oil from 
Pensacola, Fla., to Miami. 

Asks for just, reasonable and non-discrimi- 
natory rates and reparation. 


Docket No. 11286—Cosden & Co. et al. v 
Midland Valley et al. 

Filed February 28 by Clifford Thorne, at- 
torney, against ent unreasonable rates from 
points on the Sapulpa Oil Field Railway to 
other points in “Oklahoma. 

Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

Docket No. 11287—Trafhic Bureau of Nash- 
ville v. L. & N. et al. 

Filed February 28 by T. M. Henderson, 
commissioner, against unjust and gad 
able rates on coa/ from mines or the L. & N. 
in Western Kentucky and on the Tennessee 
Central, in Tennessee, to Nashville. 

Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 


Docket No. 11289— ‘ere Light & Railway 
Co. v. C. R. I. & P. et al 

Filed February 28 by G. M. Cummins, 
traffic counsel, Davenport, Iowa, against un- 
just, unreasonable and unjustly discrimina- 
tory rates on soft coal from Kentucky te 
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Davenport, Ottumwa, Iowa City and Fort 
Dodge. 

Asks for just and reasonable rates and 
reparation, 


Docket No. 
& Reel Co., 
& S. F. et al. 

Filed February 27 by V. E. Milsark, traffic 
manager, against ‘unjust and unreasonable 
rates on nails, parts of oil rigging machinery 
from West Virginia to Texas points. 

Asks for just and reasonable 


11292—The Parkersburg Rig 
Parkersburg, W. Va., v. A. T. 


rates and 


Docket No. Valley Iron 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., Missouri Pacific et al. 

Filed March 1 by v3 H. Gamble, attorney, 
against unjust and unreasonable switching 
charges on coke, C. L., in St. Eouis; also un- 
and unreasonable rates. 

Asks for cease and desist order, a rate of 
I cent per 100 pounds and reparation. 


Docket No. 11298—The 


Parkersburg Rig 
& Wheel Co., I 


-arkersburg, W. Va., v. A. 


& S. F. et al. 

Filed February 27 by V. E. Milsark, traffic 
manager, against unjust and unreasonable 
rates on wooden tank material from Tulsa, 
Okla., to points in Texas. 


Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 


Docket No. ri See Refining Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark., v. Chicago & Alton et al. 

Filed edit ary 28 by Clifford Thorne, at- 
torney, against unjust and unreasonable rates 
on fuel oil from Fort Smith to Detroit and 
Cleveland, the rates being combination on 
East Mississippi River crossings. 

Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 


Docket No. 11304—American 
Refining Co., New York, v. B. & O. et al. 
Filed February 28 by A. B. Hayes, attorney, 
against unjust and unreasonable demurrage 
charges on coke at Baltimore awaiting ocean 
to South America. 
Asks for 


Smelting & 


Docket No. 11319—Farmers’ Fuel Co., 
sas City, v. Chicago & Alton et val. 

Filed March 8 by S. C. Bates, attorney, 
against unjust and anrensonable rates on coal 
from Higginsville, Mo., to destinations in 
Missouri and Kansas by reason of the charge 
of 20 cents per ton by the Higginsville Switch 
Co. 

Asks for joint rates and reparation. 


Kan- 


TENTATIVE REPORTS 


Docket No. 10862—International Agricul- 
tural Corporation et al. v. Director-General S. 
A. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been 
provided by Attorney-Examiner Pattison, the 
syllabus of which is as follows: 

“Rate charged for the transportation of 
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fuel oil, in tank cars, from Tampa and Port 
Tampa, Fla., to points in the Bone Valley 
district. of Florida not found unreasonable, 
as alleged. Complaint dismissed.” 


Docket No. 10783—Coal Trade Bureau of 
Illinois v. Director-General C. B. & Q. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Attorney-Examiner W. A. Disque, 
the syllabus of which is as follows: 

“Rates on coz il from points in the Fulton- 
Peoria district in Illinots to points in Iowa 
found to be unduly prejudicial.” 

Docket No. 10686— Illinois Coal Traffic Bu- 
reau et al. v. Director-General A. & W. Ry. 
Co. et al, 


A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner F. H. Barclay, the syllabus 
of which is as follows: 

“Present relationship of rates on bitumi- 
nous coal from grouped points in Illinois and 
Indiana and from named docks on Lakes Su- 
perior and Michigan to points in Wisconsin, 
Northern Iowa, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, representing a change from the re- 
lationship subsisting prior to December 1, 
1910, by reason of greater increases in the 
rates from Illinois and Indiana than from the 
docks not found to subject complainants to 
undue prejudice or to be otherwise unlawful. 
Complaint dismissed.” 


No. Wertheim Coal & Coke 
Co. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 

A ‘cnikaiiee report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Attorney-Examiner C. V. Burnside, 
the syllabus of which is as follows: 

“1. Rates applicable on complainant’s ship- 
ments of anthracite coal in carloads from 
points in the Lehigh & Wyoming regions of 
Pennsylvania to Jersey City, N. J., during 
the years from 1906 to 1911, inclusive, found 
to have been unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceeded, per ton of 2240 pounds, $1.45 
on prepared sizes and $1.35 on smaller sizes. 
Reparation awarded. 

“2. Allowance by the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. of 15 cents per ton on coal sold to com- 
plainant’s competitors for delivery in New 
York City was equivalent to an allowance by 
the defendant, and was unjustly discrimina- 
tory and unduly prejudicial to the damage of 
complainant. 

“3. As to other allegations of the complaint, 
the evidence fails to establish a prima facie 
case.” 

Docket No. 10¢07—Goldsmith Brothers 
Smelting & Refining Co, v. Director-General 
P. St. Ce. etal. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
prosed by Examiner Ulysses Butler, the sylla- 
bus of which is as follows: 

“A carload shipment of copper sulphate 
from Englewood, Ill, to Philadelphia, Pa., 
not shown to have been misrouted. Complaint 
dismissed.” 
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Conpuctep By JoHN Boy te, Jr. 


1.329.380—Henry A. Doerner, Meriden, Ct. 

Method of Treating Molybdenum Ores 
which comprises passing a current of 
chlorin gas through the material while 
maintaining it at a temperature of about 
soo degrees Centigrade and treating the re- 
sulting gaseous product for the recovery 
therefrom of compounds of molybdenum. 


1,320,434—Titus Sheard, Lakewood, and 
Herbert E. Wetherbee, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio; assigned to The Dolomite Products Co., 
Cleveland. 

Refractory Material. The object is to 
synthetically produce from raw dolomite, 
a compound that may be made to approach 
as closely as may be desired, the composi- 
tion and qualities of Austrian magnesite. 
The steps consist.in burning the dolomite, 
treating the resulting oxids with a solution 
containing iron chloride, whereby the mag- 
nesium oxid is hydrated and the calcium 
oxid converted into calcium chlorid with 
precipitation of iron hydrate, separating 
out the residual solid material, and heating 
the mixture to form compact masses of de- 
sired shape and size. 


1,329,403—Raymond F. Bacon, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; assigned to Metals Recovery Co. 

Flotation of Coal. Bituminous coal is 
comminuted to produce a finely divided 
product in which the particles have sharp 
angular edges and fresh lustrous surfaces, 
the resultant product being subject to 
separation by froth flotation. 


1,329,495, 1,329,496, 1,320,497 and 1,329,498— 
Leroy G. Binkley, Chicago; assigned to Rail- 
way & Mine Supply Co., Chicago. 

Mine Car Wheels. Construction for at- 
taching the wheel to the axle. 


1,329,490—Leroy G. Binkley, Chicago; as- 
signed to Railway & Mine Supply Co., Chicago. 

Mine Car Wheel provided with means 
for insuring an adequate supply of lubri- 
cant to the axle. 


1,329,500—Robert M. 
Texas. 

Well-Drilling Rig provided with a revo- 
luble wheel having a device operatively con- 
nected to a walking beam, from which the 
drilling tool is suspended, so that upon 
every complete revolution of the wheel the 
drilling tool will be given two direct drops, 
each alternating with the lifting movement 
of the drill or bit. 


Bradford, Beaumont, 


1,329,737, 1,320,817 and 1,320; 
Wolcott, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
ternational Precipitation Co., 
Cal. 

Precipitating Suspended Material from 
Furnace Gases. Humidifies the gases to 
lower the temperature and cause partial 
precipitation and then passes to an elec- 
trical precipitator. 


818—Edson R. 
assigned to In- 
Los Angeles, 


1,329,747—Otto N. Berndt, Chicago, IIl.; as- 
signed to Lindsay Light Co. 

Recovering Thorium by treating a phos- 
phatic thorium compound to the contined 
action of fuming sulphuric acid in such a 
manner as to decompose the sands and 
convert the thorium into an insoluble com- 
pound. 

1,329,835—Linn Bradley, E 
J.; assigned to Research 
York. 

Electrical Precipitation of Gases consist- 
ing in providing uniform conductive condi- 
tions by controlling the composition of the 
gas before passing to the precipitating ap- 
paratus, as by humidifying the gas and also 
by excluding entrance of any outside air 
which might otherwise enter the body of 
the gas by maintaining sufficient pressure 
to insure that leakage cannot take place. 


ast Orange, N. 
Corporation, New 


1,320,835—Lewis J. Hewes, Oak Park, IIL; 
assigned to Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

Gyratory Crusher provided with a rigid 
support for the upper end of the shaft which 
can be easily removed and offers a mini- 
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mum amount of obstruction to the feeding 
of the crusher. 


1,320,844—Archibald F. Meston, New York; 
assigned to Research Corporation, New York. 

Down-Draft Wet Precipitator in which 
there is added to the gases liquid in finely 
divided form and in greater quantity than 
will be evaporated at the temperature at 
which added and then subjecting the gases 
to the action of an electric field. 


1,329,859—Walter A. Schmidt, Los Angeles, 
Cal., and Linn Bradley, East Orange, N. J.; 
assigned to Research Corporation, New York. 

Electrical Treatment of Gases involving 
the combination of humidifying and elec- 
trical precipitation. 


1,329,914—James H. McKenna, Joplin, Mo. 

Dirt-Loading Machine having an adjusta- 
ble plate provided with carrier devices for 
initially lifting the dirt and placing the 
same upon the conveyor of the machine. 


1,330,014—Halver R. Straight, Adel, Towa. 

Apparatus for Distilling Oil Bearing 
Shale comprising an inclined rotary retort, 
internally heated by a fluid fuel burner 
whereby portions of the shale itself may 
be used for combustion. 


1,330,090—Albert F. Plock, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sintering Plant involving an arrangement 
of cars, tracks and means for loading and 
dumping the cars. 


1,330,371—Charles E. Griswold, Globe, Ariz. 
Shaking Screen in which the screening 
surface is arc-shaped. 


1,330,742—Edmund C. Morgan, New York. 

Method of Mining Coal consisting in 
bodily dislodging sections of material in its 
native bed in a mine chamber, each section 
of a dimension predetermined in its cut 
position in said native bed and arranging 
such sections to form roof-supporting walls 
in parallel relation to the working face. 


1,330,743—Edmund C. Morgan, New York. 

Apparatus for Mining Roof Props which 
cuts kerfs about a mass of material in the 
roof or floor of a mine chamber to form a 
frustum of material which can easily be 
broken off so as to have a height approxi- 
mately equal to the distance between the 
floor and roof of the mine chamber to per- 
mit the frustum to be used as a roof prop 
spaced from the place of dislodgement. 


1,330,744—Edmund C. Morgan, New York. 
Stone-Cutting and Handling Apparatus 
adapted to cut blocks of stone or other ma- 
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terial in a mine and moving such blocks 
from their cut positions in the mine to 
other positions where they can act as roof 
props. 


1,330,825—Robert Temple, Denver, Colo.; 
assigned to Imperial Tunneling Machine Co. 

Rock-Cutting Apparatus for tunneling or 
sinking shafts wherein a plurality of fluid 
actuated reciprocating cutters are mounted 
upon a rotative head so that the different 
cutters are in turn opposed to the rock 
face in which the cut is being made. Auto- 
matic means are provided for bringing the 
cutters to rest during that part of their 
movement in which they are not opposed 
to the rock face being operated on, and 
means are also provided for _ supplying 
power to each individual cutter in propor- 
tion to the resistance encountered thereby 
when in operation. 


1,330,963—James W. Turk, Portland, Ore. 

Machine for Separating Gold from Sand 
by sifting and air currents, and without the 
use of water. 


1,331,225—Edson R. Walcott, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; assigned to International Precipitation 
Co. 

Electrical Precipitation of Gases consist- 
ing in rendering the deposit conducting by 
injecting into the gases a finely divided 
solid conducting material and precipitating 
such material along with the said suspended 
material. 


1,331,238—John M. Callow et al., Salt Lake 
City; assigned to Metals Recovery Co. 

Flotation Apparatus in which the porous 
bottom consists of a porous brick or slab 
composed of a mixture of bakelite and sand 
shaped to form and hardened by heat. 


1,331,300—George S. Wright, Toledo, Ohio; 
assigned to National Supply Co., Toledo. 

Rotary Well-Drilling Apparatus provided 
with means for connecting the drilling 
string with a rotary table. The object is to 
provide a plurality of drill stems which 
may be used in tandem whereby a greater 
depth may be drilled before disconnecting 
the string and inserting additional sections. 


1,331,320— Louis Chomiecr, St. Etienne, 
France. 

Miner’s Lamp consisting of two parts, 
the body of the lamp containing the source 
of electricity and the head of the lamp sup- 
porting the source of the light. The two 
parts are united by means of a screw- 
threaded cap fixed on the body of the lamp, 
and they can only be separated by means 
of a magnet acting in a special locking de- 
vice arranged in the head of the lamp. 
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In Your Plan 
On Our Payroll 


is an army of specialists comprising the 
Oxweld Organization. 


Engineers, chemists, master-welders and 
cutters, metallurgists, production experts— 
these men are ready to roll up their sleeves 
in your plant, to tackle and olve your 
problems. 


They stand ready to apply to your indi- 
vidual case the great fund of accurate, up- 
to-the-minute information that Oxweld has 
gathered the world over. 


Only this company has stich exhaustive 
knowledge of every phase and application 
of oxwelding and cutting; and this organ- 
ization has the facilities to share this know- 
ledge with you promptly, effectively and 
freely. 


There are Oxweld Sales Service Centers in 
more than 50 large cities ready to send an 
expert to your plant to help solve your pro- 
duction problems. 


Write, wire or telephone to any of the 
addresses below for immediate attention 
from the nearest Service Center. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. Chicago Los Angeles 


World’s Largest Maker of Equipment 
for Oxwelding and Cutting Metals 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo, 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ARMATURES 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ARCHITECTS 


Shourds-McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 
Salle St., Chicago, IIL. 
. 


ASSAYERS 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 

Lucius Pitkin, Ine., 47 Fulton 
St., New York City. 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

W. L. Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 
Colo. 

Thompson Balance Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Hil, 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BALANCES 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 

Thompson Balance Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


BALLS (For Ball Mills) 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo, 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 
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BALL MILLS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, II. 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

UL. Ss. Rubber Co., New York City. 


BELTING SUPPLIES 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

U. Ss. Rubber Co., New York City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 


BIT SHARPENERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del, 

Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 
ton, Ill. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. 
Mo, 


BLOWERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Louis, 


BOILERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup. 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Ce., 
Denver, Colo. 


BOLTS (Expansion) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa, 

BRATTICE CLOTH 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il, 

Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Vulean tron 
Barre, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
Kast Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazle- 
ton, Pa. 


Works, Wilkes- 


BRIDGES 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io, 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, Inc., 
Danville, 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR DUMPS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CASTINGS 

The Crane Co., 838 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
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MOTION PICTURES AND THE MINER 


Your message on Americanization 
cannot fail to get across if you put 
it on the screen—an instrument in- 
finitely more powerful than even the 
daily press. 

Many of the leading mining com- 
panies in the Pittsburgh district are 
using the 


GRAPHOSCOPE 


as the logical means of allaying un- 
rest among their workers. We will 
welcome the opportunity of telling 
vou how they are doing it. 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


933 Liberty Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——-Composite——-Wood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacitfic 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M” upon request 


Batteries That Fail 


Storage Battery 
Efficiency Demands 
Pure Water 


“The Better the 
Still the Better the 
Water” 


Operated with Gas, 
Gasoline, Kerosene, 
Steam or Electricity 


How many batter- 
ies die prematurely? 
The failure is often 
hastened by impure 
water. Iron, chlo- 
rine and nitrates all 
increase local action 
and the deterioration 
of the elements. 

The GAS OPERATED 


Improved Automatic Rochlitz Water Still 


automatically supplies a stream of pure distilled 
water, 
Production costs are a minimum. 
Send for figures and testimonials. 
Standardized by several hundred mines. 
With distilled water on hand you can pur- 
chase C. P. Acid and reduce it to proper battery 
strength, thus saving transportation charges on 
carboys and water. 
Manufactured by 


W. M. LALOR CO., Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, U.S.A 
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CEMENT CLOTH 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


CHAINS 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Stephens - ‘Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CHEMICALS 


The Barrett Company, 90 West 
St., New York City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., 100 William St., New York. 


CHEMISTS 


Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Ine., 99 
John St., New York ‘City. 

E. J. aceasta Co., Minneapolis, 
Min 

W. L. "Peem: 428 18th St., Denver, 
Cole. 


Lucius Pitkin, Inec., 47 Fulton 
St., New York City. 

Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 

Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co., The, Columbus, O. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 


Shourds - McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Electrical Railway Equipment 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Peabody Coal Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

COAL DRYING PLANTS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 
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Inc., 


MeCormick 


MINING MACHIN- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL WASHING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Deister Concentrator Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

The Crane Co., 8388 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


COILS (Choke) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 

Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


CONCENTRATORS (Mag- 
netic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Deister Concentrator Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


CONDENSERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Shourds - McCormick Co.,_ Inc., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


The, 


The, 


CONTRACTORS 


Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONTROLLERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Mfg. Co., 


Aur 
U. 8. wabber Co., New York City, 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazle- 

ton, Pa. 
Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYOR MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, Il. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
St. Louis, Mo 

Hoffman Bros., 
Pa. 

E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


Fourth 


Fourth 


Mfg. Co., 


Punxsutawney, 


COUPLINGS 


Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


COUPONS 


— Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


CRANES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


d 
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We have built build- STUPP BROS. We have built every 
ings for mine plants Bridge & Iron Co. kind of building used 
complete from Head Frisco Bldg. in smelter plants from 
q Frame to Flotation Roaster to Cottrell 
: St. Louis, Mo. 
WHAT CAN WE BUILD for YOU? 


Dewater Concentrates 
for less Dollars per ton 


O-B Type AW3 Bond—Pat. 


FOR BALL OF RAIL 
(Type AW-2 is for use on base of rail) 


O-B AR C WELD BONDS THE AMERICAN sada FILTER 


Have Four Essentials 


Use American Jilters; they excel all other 
continuous filters in 


1—Operator welds “Steel to Steel ectenattatiaMibiaienaes 


with Steel’—the easiest electric Capacity per unit of space required 
° Continuity of operation and operating 
welding. convenience 
9? Weld built up in 90° angle. The American successfully handles rapidly 
settling materials which cause frequent trouble. 
3—Steel sleeve completely surrounds Write for catalogue 104-G and list of prom- 
terminal inent companies employing these units. 
4—Strand protected by copper UNITED FILTERS CORPORATION 
sleeve where it enters terminal. Kelly and Sweetiand Pressure Filters American Continuous Filters 
Sweetiand s Patent Metallic Filter Cloth “United” Filter Presses 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY Felt Bidg., Salt Laks City, Utah Hollingsworth Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 
MANSFIELD, OHIO Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, lil. 35 Market $t., San Francisee, Calif, 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL 
~ 


CRUSHERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CRUSHER (Proctors) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


CUTTER HEADS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 


CYANIDE 


American Cyanamid Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Willis E, Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, I. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine Equinment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Shourds - McCormick Co., Ine., 
Terre Haute, Ind, 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

Bros., Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 

Loneyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


DRAG LINES 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 
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DRIFTERS, DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

DRILLS (Biast Hole) 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

DRILLS, CORE 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, 
a. 

Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 

Ohie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, 


Pa. 
Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ROCK 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Pneumelecric Machine Co., Syra- 

cuse, N. Y. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Ce., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DRUMS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DRYERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


DUMPERS, ROTARY 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill 


DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DYNAMITE 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I.. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 
ton, IL. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


DYNAMOS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds - McCormick Co.,_ Ine., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co.. Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co.. Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Urion Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC SEP- 
ARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St.. Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, TIL. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St.. Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, TL. 


Law | 


P 
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THE CENTRAL Frog & Switca Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Manufacturers 


FROGS-SWITCHES 


Crossovers,Crossings,Stands, 

Portable Track, Rail Braces 

and Track Material of every 
description 


Prompt Write Us 


First ! 


The GIBBS 


Self-Contained 
OxygenBreathing 
Apparatus 


APPROVED 


The Gibbs Apparatus has 
been approved by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines—the first Oxy- 
gen Breathing Apparatus to ob- 
tain their approval and certifi- 
cate. 

The Gibbs is indispensable 
for fire fighting and mine rescue 
work. 


Send for Bulletin G-104. 


Immediate Shipment from 
uur factory. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Commerce Bldg.. PiTTsBt RGH, Kans 507 Century ig., 
CLEVELAND, Onto; 154 N. sth St., Pa.; 
mand Bldg. SearTLe, Wa 4236 King St., Cou. ; 
First National Bank Bk Br NTON ILL 64 
Kineston, Pa.; 2553 Deeatur Ave., New York, Y.; 368 
Market St., San Francisco, Cau 403 Mon ck "Block, 


“Everything for Mine and Industrial Safety.”’ 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 
and 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ill 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 


| Manufacturers of 


“National” Brands 
Safety Fuse 


For use in all mining, quarry 
and agricultural blasting 


THE 
NATIONAL FUSE & POWDER 
COMPANY 


| Office and Factory 
DENVER COLORADO 
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ELIMINATORS 


Nicholson, W. H: & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


ENGINES 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Aillis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 

Wen 
estinghouse ec. & Mfg. " 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. wie: 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
endrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 4 


ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Prospec 

Louis, Mo. 
unt, Robert & Co., Ins , 

Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Longyear, E. J. & Co., 
apolis, Minn. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal 


EXPANSION JOINTS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michi 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


EXPLOSIVES 
“— Powder Co., Wilmington, 
el. 


Minne- 


Du Pont Powder Co., Wi - 
ton, Del. 
Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 
Ill. 
ercules Powder Co., Wi 7 
ton, Del. 
Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
_ bly Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FEEDERS, ORE 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, lll. 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa, 


FILTER CLOTH (Metallic) 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FITTINGS (Ground) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


FITTINGS PIPE (Malleable 
and Cast Iron) 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FLOTATION OILS 

The Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 

General Naval Stores Co., 90 
West St., New York City. 


FORGINGS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FRAMES 
Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FRAMES (Head Frames for 
Mines) 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 
Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


GASKETS 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


GEARS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥ 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, IIL 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


GREASES 


Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, 0. 


GRINDING BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


GUIDES 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind, 


HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio ‘Benes Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
HIGH INTENSITY MAG- 
NETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y¥ 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
Wellman-Seaver Morgan Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. (Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 


City, Mo, 
Vulean Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


| 
| 
| | 
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What Are You Doing With That Prospect ? 


Consult with us as to its development. We will contract for 
all or any part of the work—Developing the prospect; 
building your mill, cyanide plant, or smelter; roads, trams or 
railroads; dams and pipe lines. Our engineers have had many 
years of practical mining experience. Write for estimates. 


WELLM AN LEWIS CO., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


A ROLLER 
BEARING WHEEL 


OF 


Grade-One re 


“100% American’ 


STABILITY 


THESE NEW PERFECT, 


Carbosota is the most efficient wood preserv- 


ality, practical and adaptable ndi- 
FRICTION—STICK TO THE a" practical and adaptable to all co 
TRACK ROLLER BEARING It is of American origin, a modern, distinctly 
WHEELS—SAVE THE CARS American specification, developed by Ameri- 
—SAVE THE PO eans in American laboratories, and is second 
TIME WER, SAVE to none in the world. 


For further details address 


Write for Information The , » Company 
New York Richmond Lebanon Duluth 
General Offices KANSAS cITY, MoO. Pittsburgh Philadelphia Bethlehem Milwaukee 
Nashville New Orleans St. Louis Buffalo 
Bangor Seattle Kansas City Cincinnati 
ge ag Columbus Johnstown Atlanta Dalla ne 
Chicago Latrobe Youngstown Salt Lake City 
Detroit Boston Elizabeth Toledo 
Lata Syracuse Birmingham Cleveland Baltimore 
IRON WORKS co. Washington Peoria Minneape 
a rHE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Mo 
* Winnipeg; Vancouver; St. John, N. B.; Halifax, 8.; 
FOR SERVICE Sydney, N. 8. 


BE A LEADER OF YOUR MEN 
As Well as Their Boss 


Permit me to assist you in making your men more efficient 
and more satisfied. Help them to improve their time. 


ELECTRICITY will hold them and make them content. I design 
instruction courses to fit any industry. My classes among mining 
men fill a long-felt want. Send for my catalog and information. In- 
struction given individually or to classes. 
BURGESS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 
YORKE BURGESS, Superintendent. 
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HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Cennellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Cole. 

Holmes, Robert & Bros., Inc., 
Danville, UL 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


HOSE, AIR 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohie. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 


HOSE (Rubber) 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


Shourds - McCormick Co., Ine., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 

ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 

Salle St., Chicago, IIL. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


JACKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

JIGS 

Denver Engineering Works, Den- 
ver, Colo, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

JOINTS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

KILNS (Rotary) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LAMPS (Carbon) 

American Mining Tool Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

The Sunlight Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Warren, Ohio. 

LAMPS, ELECTRIC 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LEATHER BELTING 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, I. 

LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, I. 

LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa, 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, O. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, O. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Vulean Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, O. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales 

Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

¥. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicage, Tl. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, 0. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUBRICATORS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, 0. 


MAGNETIC CONCENTRA- 
TORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETIC DRUMS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETS (High Intensity) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETIC PULLEYS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETS (Electro) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAGNETS (Standard and 
Special) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


| 
| 
| 
|_| 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 

Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 


Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 
Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


iis 


Coal Mine Management 


If you are financially interested in 
coal properties you should investigate 
the service we offer you. 


Changing industrial conditions make 
efficient supervision more essential 
than ever. 
Peabody management service has been 
of great benefit to many owners of 
coal mines. 
Ours is a highly specialized organiza- 
tion operating thirty-six bituminous 
mines in eleven fields with an an- 
nual capacity of 18,000,000 tons. 
It is the result of thirty-seven years 
of experience in mining and selling 
coal. 
Booklet explaining this service 
will be mailed on request 


PEABODY COAL CO. 
CHICAGO 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 
SAFETY 


COMBINE ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 


Has no objectionable features 

Sure to please 

Can be rented or bought 

Rental price saved in a few days 

Purchase price saved in a fewmonths 

Ask us to send full information. Mention 
if Member of Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


AMERICAN MINING TOOL CO. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Manufacturers of high grade 


Coal Miners’ Tools 


and Supplies 


also 


Miners’ Overalls and Caps | 
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MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds - McCormick Co., Inc., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


MICA 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


MILLS, BALL 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MINE COCKS 


The Crane Co., 8388 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

American Mine Door Co., Can- 
ten, Ohio. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


MINING ENGINEERS 


Shourds - McCormick Co., Inc., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chi- 
cago, Ill, 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co., Ti. 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Machinery, Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 
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MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINERAL MAGNETIC SEP- 
ARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 


Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 


MINE SIGNALS 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


MINERS’ SUPPLIES 


American Mining Teol Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 


MINERS’ TOOLS 


American Mining Tool Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, Wis. 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 

ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


MOTORS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohie. 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, O. 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps-Dodge Corporation, New 
York City. 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Coe., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Ceo., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
St., New York. 


ORE SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


OXYGEN BREATHING AP- 
PARATUS 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Ml. 


PACKING 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chica- 
go, Ill. 
Lanbenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, 


a. 
PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 
— Powder Co., Wilmington, 


el. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 
ton, Ill. 

Giant Powder Co., Wilmington, 


el, 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

PICKING TABLES 

Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, IIL 


PIPE BENDS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE COVERINGS 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


PIPE (Wood) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 
ton, Ill. 

Giant Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


i 
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Mica 


Non-Inflammable. 


MIKESELL BROTHERS CO. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
| Pipe Coverings 
Vulcanized Fibre, Sheets, Tubes and Rods 
Insulations 
BRATTICE CLOTHS: Jutex—Non-Inflammable. 
mable Jute. Dutex—Duck, Non-Inflammable and Waterproof. 
Black Jack Waterproof. 
OLD SAIL CLOTH 


Pylox—Waterproof and Non-Inflam- 
Bratex—Duck, 


156-178 North LaSalle St., CH1caco 


THE BIG EXPENSE 
STARTS AFTERYOU 
HAVE INSTALLED 
A MANUALLY OP- 
ERATED CIRCUIT 
BREAKER 
Eliminate that expense 
by installing 
Automatic 
Reclosing 
Circuit 
Breakers 


Unlike other circuit breakers the Automatic Reclos- 
ing Circuit Breaker requires no attendant to help 
it perform its functions. 


These full Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breakers 
have proven very satisfactory with thousands of users 


for the past seven years. Why not enjoy the sav- 
ings others are? 


THE AUTOMATIC RECLOSING CIRCUIT 
BREAKER COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO U.S. A. 


Coupon Books 


for 


Mine Commissaries 


MERCHAI 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 


For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 
Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 


lines, use 


“Sure Grip” Clamp 


To insure uninterrupted ¢ 
service from your trolley 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. 


Catalog on request 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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POWER SHOVELS 


Thew Automatic Shovel 
Lorain, Ohio. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, Hl. 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, 


Co., 


Mfg. Co., 


Pa. 
Longyear Co., F. J., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
PULLEYS (Magnetic) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 


100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
United LIren 
City, Mo. 


PUMPS, MILL 


The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 


PUMPS, MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming *Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 

United Iron Werks, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥. 


Works Co., Kansas 


PUMPS, STEAM 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

PUMPS, VACUUM 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 


RAILS 


Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steu- 
benville, Ohio. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales 


Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
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RAIL BONDS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RESPIRATORS 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 

Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

ROCK CRUSHERS 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 

RECEIVER SEPARATORS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicage, Il. 

ROCK DRILLS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

ROLLER BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 


Co., 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


N. J. 


ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J. 


ROTARY DUMPS 
Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, Tl. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, ete.) 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, ML. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo, 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, I, 


Co., 


Sup- 


Mon- 


SAFETY MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separater Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laborateries Ce., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 

Lucius Pitkin, Ine., 
St., New York City. 


SANDERS (Pneumatic 
Vacuum) 


SAW RIGS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


SCALES 


Standard Scale & 
The, 1631 Liberty 
burgh, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SCREENS (Gravity) 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Stephens - Adamson Mfg. 

Aurora, Il. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Ham- 


47 Fulton 


Co., 
Pitts- 


Supply 
Ave., 


The, 


Co., 


kee, Wis. 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, 
Danville, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


St., Columbus, Ohio. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire (Co., The, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Stephens -Adamson Co., 


Aurora, IL 
SCREENS, ROLLED SLOT 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire (Co., The, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Electro Mag- 
netic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

SEPARATORS (Magnetic, 
Wet) 

Dings Magnetic Separater Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

SEPARATORS (Steam) 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., 


Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


a) 


DIN GS || wie 

WIRE ROPE 

for Mining 
Bare and 

Insulated Iron, 


Steel and 
Copper Wire 


WELDING 
For 

Prices 
Are successfully handling a large number of and 
complex ores today. We would‘ be interested Oth 
in testing a sample of your ore. Dings high- er 
tensity Magnetic Separators may have an i 
important place on your flow sheet, simplify Information, 
your process, or give better extraction. Why 
not investigate the possibility? Write today. Address 


Dings Magnetic SeperatorCo. 
HOME OFFICE AND WORKS 
10 Smith Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
BRANCHES: 


John A. Roebling’s 


Sons Co. 


JEN 17 t 
DETROIT, 18 Columbia Street, West 
RICHMOND, VA., 905 Fourth Aye. 


Trenton, New Jer 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $............ membership fee and dues for the year 1920 


($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mining ConGress JouRNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 


Active ( ** 15.00 * 10.00) * 25.00 
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SEPARATORS (Steam & Oil) 


The Crane Co., 838 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHOVELS 


Thew Automatic 
Lerain, Ohio. 


SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 


Thew Automatic 
Lorain, Ohio. 


SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


SIGNAL SETS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


SMELTERS 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Il. 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


SKIPS 

wWonnellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
piy Co., Denver, Colo. 


SPELTER 


IMinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 


SPLICE, CABLE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
@hio. 
Obio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Shovel Co., 


Shovel Co., 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

SPOUTS (Magnetic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 


100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 

Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 


STEEL BUILDINGS 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

STEEL (Mining) 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STEEL PLATE WORK 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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STEEL, REINFORCING 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
hio. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery 
Orange, N. J. 


STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- 
COMOTIVES 


Mancha Storage Locomotive Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STORES (Company Coupons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Co., 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds - McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind, 


STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 
IRO 


4 


Inc., 


Stupp Bros. Steel & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

SURVEYORS 

Shourds - McCormick 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Co., Ine., 


N. ¥. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Union Electric 
Pa. 

SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage, Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, etc.) 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 


TIPPLES 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Co., Pittsburgh, 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 


Shourds-McCormick Co., Ince., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 


PORTABLE, RAIL, 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥ 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRAPS 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


TROLLEY FROGS 


Central Frog & 
Johnstown, Pa. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Switch Co., 


A 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRUCKS 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 1ith 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


TURBINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
UNIONS 
The Crane Co., 838 8S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


— 

{ 

Pa 
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Lamps 


We make complete line 
of carbon lamps of all 
standard candle - power 
and voltage. 


Especially adapted for 
mine service. 


Prompt deliveries guar- 
anteed. 


Write for prices 


THE SUNLIGHT ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARREN, OHIO 


The Right Man 


The Right Place 


is the cornerstone of every 
successful mining enter- 
prise. For sixteen years 
we have secured competent 
men for mining empl oyers— 


Mine and Mill Superintend- 
ents, Assayers, Chem sts, 
Engineers, Draftsmen, Met- 
allurgists, Master Mechan- 
ics, Accountants. 

Wire or write us regarding 


your openings. 


Business MEN’S 
\ Clearing House 


nver 


INDUSTRY NEEDS 
METALS & COAL 


REDUCE HOISTING AND HAULAGE 
EXPENSE BY USING 


DEWCO ELECTRIC HOISTS 


DENVER ENGINEERING WORKS 


DENVER, COLO. 


SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 


Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 
floor space and power. 


HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 


Absolutely automatic. 


MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 


Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- 


tion. Let us tell you more. We will 
be pleased with the opportunity 


FLOTATION 
and 


CONCENTRATION 
ORE TESTING LABORATORY 


Los Angeles Calif., U.S. A. 
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VALVES 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The, 

nati, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


VULCANIZED FIBRE 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicage, Il. 
WAGON LOADERS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
WASHERIES 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


Cincin- 


Fourth 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York. 

Lucius Pitkin, Ine., 47 Fulton 
St., New York. 

WEIGHTS 


Ainsworth, Wm. & Son, Denver, 
Colo, 


WET MAGNETIC SEPARA- 
TORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WIRE AND CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Roebling Sons, The 
Trenton, N. J. 


John A, 


United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 

WIRE CLOTH 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

ZINC (Rolled Sheets and 
Strips) 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Il. 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 


1208 Hollingsworth Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


ALONZO F. BARDWELL 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
Ore Shippers’ Agent 
158 South West Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 


W. L. PIERS 


ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
RARE METALS AND ANALYSES 


WE BUY NUGGETS 
GOLD DUST OR ORES 


We have had so many occasions to buy ores, 
concentrates, amalgam, bullion or nuggets, con- 
taining gold, silver or platinum, that we are 
now purchasing this material in both small and 
large quantities. Ship them to us, by mail or 
express. We will send you by return mail the 
highest market value in spot cash, and will re- 
turn your goods within ten days if you are not 
satisfied with the amount we send you. Small 
shippers given the same prompt, careful atten- 
tion as large shippers. Nothing is too small 
or too large for us to handle. We buy anything 
containing gold, silver or platinum. Bank 
references. 


THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


428 Eighteenth St. - - 


Denver, Colo. 


214 LENNOX BLDG. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


JOHN HERMAN, B.S.C. 
SCREENING BALL MILLS 
Ore Testing and Assaying 


514. S. L. A. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Herbert Goodall 
GOODALL BROS., Assayers and Metallurgists 


Smelter Shipments Checked 
38 S. Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA 


Archie J. Goodall 


Controls a Specialty 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 


MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


IDENTIFY YOU 


Mine Haulage Material 
PHILADELPHIA, 17th and Cambria Streets 


“Protected” Mail Bonds 


“Protected” because the strands are covered by a sleeve which is the excess 
copper forced from the dies during the process of welding the terminal and 


strands together. 


emergence from the terminal as a result of vibration. 
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Millions in use. 


Write for Catalog. 


ELECTRIC SERVICE SUPPLIES CO. 


NEW YORK, 50 Church Street 


This means that the strands will not break off at their 


Electric Railway Material 
CHICAGO, Monadnock Building 


— 
~ 


AINSWORTH 


BALANCES | ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS | 
are used in laboratories throughout are preferred by critical engineers because of 
the country where accuracy and speed | their accuracy, rigidity and stability of adjust- 
are paramount. ment. 
Send for Catalog A-56 Send for Catalog BX-13 
Send for Bulletin C of the Brunton Pocket Transit 


| WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 
| DENVER, COLORADO 


EQUIPMENT Laubenstein 


USED AND REBUILT Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, 
Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 


Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) . and PERFORATED 
Locomotives. METAL PLATES 
MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. 
Successors to GEO. C. MARSH 4 CO. ASHLAND PENN v* 


707 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


| BRATTICE CLOTH | 


Jute Duck | 


Non-inflammable and Waterproof 
|| ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. 
assurance of the 
: EST 618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
The aN Just an Idea of the Scope of 
WEST VIRGINIA MASSCO SERVICE 
RAIL CO. For the Mill—Wilfley Tables, 
. or the Min ckett Sa 
Light Steel Rails | || 
' For the Laboratory—Clay Goods, Pulverizers 
and Accessories | In addition to a complete line of standard 
12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, | re 
40, 45 Ibs. per yd. 
| AHD SMELIER, 
Mills and General SUPPLY. COMPANY 
es } 
Denoer 
erial Huntington, Ne vate 
W. Va. | 
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32nd AND BLAKE STREETS 


A. G. FISH, Pres. CHANGE OF NAME I. C. BOWER, Sec’y 


THE MIDWEST STEEL & IRON WORKS COMPANY 


FORMERLY JACKSON-RICHTER IRON WORKS CO. 
Largest stock of Steel Beams, Channels, Angles and Plates in the Rocky Mountain Region 


DENVER, COLO. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
Incorporated 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 
Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 


Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


R. G. READ COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 
Coal Tipples and Complete Plants for 
Handling Coal and Coke, Including 
Steel and Concrete Structures, De- 
signed, Furnished and Erected 


FISHER BUILDING CHICAGO 


Orvis C. Hoffman 


DIAMOND -CORE DRILLING 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA, 


(Our Specialty—Testing Bitumi Coal Lands 
Up-To-Date Equipments. Expert Drill Runners’ Inquiries Solicited 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILL CO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 Ib. to 40 Ib., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


BEACH & COMPANY 
ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 


Supervise weighing and sampling of ore shipments 
to smeiters. 


Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. as 


WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 
Engineers and Contractors 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
Tivote Equipment, Picking Tables, Designers of 


lants, Conveyors and Elevators, Coal Handl 
Machinery. 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


UNION ASSAY OFFICE, Inc. 
Assayers and Chemists 


BOX 1446 SALT LAKE CITY 


WALTER E. BURLINGAME 
CHEMIST, ASSAYER AND METALLURGIST 
Ore Shippers’ Agent Ore Testing 
1736 LAWRENCE ST. DENVER, COLORADO 
Established 1866 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps of the U.S. Patent Office 
OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ASSAYER & CHEMIST 
160 S. West Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah 


R.H. OFFICER & COMPANY 
ASSAYERS—CHEMISTS 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


CHARLES S. COWAN 


GOODSELL SPECIALTY CO. (Not Inc.) 


Brokers and Manufacturers 


METALLIC and FIBROUS PACKINGS 
MILL and MINE SUPPLIES - - BABBITS 


Manufacturers’ Agents Expert Advisers 
118 NORTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
B. W. GOODSELL, Proprietor 


Patronage Solicited QUOTATIONS 
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LEDOUX & COMPARY, 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESS: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C Q” “P.D. Co." 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
Development 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacttrers of 


Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 
Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers' and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 

makers’ sheets. 
W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Str ce 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Inc. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 

SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 

OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 

Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
Minerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 Ib. up to 5 Tons 

MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 

SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 

Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
Francisco 

Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 

Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


| Janney FLOTATION MACHINES 


are made in two sizes: The “Little” Janney for mills 
treating up to 100 tons of ore per day, and the “‘Stand- 
ard” for mills treating 100 tons or more perday. They 
get the last possible pound of mineral and produce a 
high grade concentrate. 

oth are adaptable to treatment of all ores amenable 
to flotation. 

The Janney patented circulating feature has a similar 
effect upon flotation to that obtained by having a 
screened or classified circulating load through any 
crushing medium. 

We make a specialty of testing ores by flotation. 
Send for illustrated booklets. 

Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


STIMPSON EQUIPMENT CO. 
Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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NEW YORK BUFFALO 


General Offices 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH DETROIT 


At Your Service 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the gov- 
ernment departments, the American Mining 
Congress will be glad to serve its active mem- 
bers without charge, in any way consistent 
with its purposes, either in obtaining informa- 
tion, securing public documents, in advising 
as to the progress of legislation or in the con- 
sideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organi- 
zation of service. Write us how we may serve 
you. 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


Bertha Coal Company 


MINE PUMPS 


For All Mine Pumping Requirements 


The Deming Company 
Salem Ohio 


BALLS 


We make 
“DIAMOND” Brand 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 
for ball mills 


If you want the most serviceable 
ball made, get in touch with us 


THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 


Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 


BALANCES AND 
WEIGHTS 


for Scientific Purposes 
Made by 
THOMPSON BALANCE CO. 


Denver, Colorado 


| 
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General Briquetting 
Company 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


25 Broad Street NEW YORK 


Specialists in the Briquetting of Ores, Coals, 
Lignites, Metals, Concentrates, etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L. R. R. 


PIG LEAD 


WE-FU+rGO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR SOILER FEED AND 


ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
WM.B SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher Wilmot Enégineering 
ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. Company 
Engineers 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 
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COAL 


American industries are today almost wholly dependent upon 
the Coal Mining Industry. 

Perhaps there is no question before the American people 
which more vitally affects each individual than that 
of Coal. 

As a war necessity Congress nationalized our transportation 
system. The result is a deficit that is appalling, and 
is one which means dollars in taxation to the people of 
the country. 

There are a few who would nationalize our coal mines. 
These few are busy spreading their propaganda. 

The great mass of American people is guided in its thinking 
by the genius who attracts their eyes with statements 
that are extravagant and founded but on half a truth. 

They do not stop to analyze these facts: 

Coal is the essential in modern industrial life. 
Coal is the basic American industry. 
Coal is the basis of 1500 branches of industry. 

National control necessarily means political control. 

If the coal mines are nationalized the bolshevist element 
could completely demoralize these 1500 American indus- 
tries, with their strike system, and the great unpro- 
tected public would be at the mercy of the few who are 
in power. 


The American Mining Congress 


is alive to the great questions that are today facing coal oper- 
ators. Are you familiar with its position upon this vital sub- 
ject? Do you know wkat it is doing to help meet the situation? 


ADDRESS: 
Washington Headquarters, Munsey Building 


For Information 
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| Thorne, Neale & Company 


( Incorporated) 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING i 

1416 CHESTNUT STREET (9.00 A. M.-4.00 P. M.) ; 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Miners’ Agents and Wholesale Dealers 


ANTHRACITE and BITUMINOUS 
COAL 


Shipments via all Railroads, All Piers 


New York Office: No. 17 Battery Place 


Branch Offices: 


Baltimore Chicago Mauch Chunk, Pa. Buffalo Altoona, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


4 


ANTHRACITE COAL 


Best Since 1820”? 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


| 
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THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA 


THE FIGHTING ORGANIZATION OF 


THE MINING INDUSTRY 


THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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Designed by cur own experienced engineers—men 
who have spent years in this work. 


Fabricated in our own shops under the watching 
cyes of the designing engineers. 


Erected and put into operation by the Link-Belt 
Erection Corps. 


Link-Belt Machinery is designed and built to fit the 
individual requirements and conditions in every case. 


Link-Belt Engineers have developed many of the most 
useful and practical coal handling devices and machines 
used throughout the coal fields today. We are the pioneers in this 
work. We are happy in the thought that we have contributed our 
ideas, our time and energy to the development of the great coal 
mining industry 


In our extensive plants at Chicago and Philadelphia 
experimental machines can always be seen in the course 
of development, and improved types of screens, crushers, conv eyors 
and many specialized products are being made. Visitors are always 
welcome. We cordially invite those interested to see for themselves 


the high standard we are setting—the results we are striving tof 


obtain with every modern facility at our command. We are striving 
to build the best—most substantial—and serviceable equipment for handling 
coal. Our reputation is behind our smallest as well as our largest product. Let 
us show you—call on us whenever you are in town. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


New oe 99 Broadway Kansas City, Mo..... 30@ Elmhurst Bldg. 
Bostor 49 Federai St. § ] 576 First Avenue, South 
Pittsburg h..1501 Park Building First and Stark Sts. 
St. Louis.Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. San Frane’ isco. ...582 Market St. 
Wilkes-Barre .2d Nat’l Bank Bldg. as Angeles. 161 163 No. Los Angeles St. 
Cleveland. .429 Rockefeller Bldg. Toronto Canadian Link-Belt Co., Ltd. 
Detroit....932 Dime Bank Bldg. Denver.Lindrooth, Shubart & Co., Boston Bldg. 
Minneapolis....418 So. Third St. New Orleans..C. O. Hinz, Hibernia Bank Bldg. 


GULF COAL COMPANY’ 
Hot Coal, W. Va. 
hout 


L. Pic! Table 2. Loading Boom 
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THE MANCHA 
ELECTRIC MULE 


GATISFACTION in mechanical haulage de- 
pends upon reliability first; second, upon 
capacity ; and third, upon convenience. 


PHESE features have been carefully pro- 
vided for in the Mancha Storage Battery 
Locomotives. 


MANCHA STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: REPRESENTATIVES: 
C. B. Goodwin, Mgr.—Huntington, W. Va. Jos. B. Noros & Co., Scranton, Pa.; The Hen- 
Edw. H. Gibbes, Mgr.—609 Chamber of Com- “Tie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, 


merce Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Colo. 


Powley & Townsley, Toronto, Canada. 
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A Rapid Cutter and an 
asy Machine to Handle 


The. 35-B Shortwall Mining 


Machine Equipped 
with Self-Propelling Handi-Truck 


With the Handi-Truck your machine run- 
ner can pick the best spot for unloading 
the machine. The truck is provided with 
a tilting frame, mounted so that it can be 
turned at any angle to the truck. 


The Handi-Truck means quicker handling 
of machine when the gob lies close to the 
face or where posts are set close to the 
face. When making break-through, ma- 
chine can be unloaded and loaded without 
interfering with the track and ties. 


Get the complete facts concerning the Jeffrey 35-B Shortwall Coal Cutter and the Handi- 
Truck. Bulletin No. 241-G has them. Write for copy. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO, 958 North 4th Street, COL!/MBUS, OHIO 
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Unloading the 35-B Shortwall Machine . 
from the Handi-Truck. x : * 
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